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NOTICE 10 ADVERTISERS.—The Publisher requests that Advertise- 
ments may be sent in as early in the week as possible, in order to 
insure insertion. In future, the latest time will be 2 o'clock on Friday 
Afternoons. 


~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»——— 
MEETING of the Liberal party was held on Friday at Mr. 
A Gladstone’s house, and, as we are told, the final decision 
was of this kind. Mr. Coleridge, whose clear brain and exquisite 
command of words raise him high in the councils of the party, will, 
on Monday, move a resolution intended to place the compound 
householders below 10/. in the same position as compound house- 
holders above that figure. ‘This will, in practice, compel them to 
daim the suffrage, but only once, and will leave them liable to 
pay the rates if called on, but will not bind them to do it as a 
condition precedent. If Mr. Disraeli accepts this idea, which it is 
rumoured he will, he will pass his Bill; if not, the party will vote 
against him as one man.” The substantive effect of the whole 
proceeding will be to establish Household Suffrage, qualified by 
one year’s residence, aud diminished by the exclusion of persons 
too poor to be taxed. ‘The Tories have, in fact, outbid the Liberals, 
and we are to have a franchise for which no one not a Radical 
really wishes. Well, there is one compensation for destroyed 
representation, The Householders will fight, and England's 
enemies, dark subjects, and Irish opponents, had better take note 
of the change, for they will henceforth have to fight a Democracy 
penetrated with monarchical ideas. 








' The dispute between this country and Spain is rapidly becoming 
serious. On the back of the Tornado case comes that of the 
Queen Victoria, in which the Spanish Government is so hopelessly 
in the wrong, that Lord Stanley was compelled, on 9th March, 
tosend in an ultimatum. ‘The Government of Madrid refuses, in 
fact, as we have explained elsewhere, to grant any redress for the 
seizure of a British vessel fifteen miles from its own coast, and 
the disappearance of its cargo, and the sale of the vessel by order of 
Court which refused to hear the evidence. Lord Stanley demands 
both apology and compensation, and if they are not granted, a 
diplomatic rupture must occur, to be followed by hostilities. We 
trust that the Spanish Government will see in time the excessive 
gravity of the situation in which it has been placed, but if not, 
there is literally no alternative open to Great Britain. 


The Luxemburg affair has entered into a new phase. The 
Prussians who garrison the fortress have announced in a some- 
What informal manner that they do not intend to leave it, and the 
Grand Duke, who is also King of Holland, has therefore with- 
drawn his proposal. The sale of the Duchy to France for 
4,000,000/. was nearly completed, when on Ist April Count von 
Bennigsen, Hanoverian Liberal of eminence, rose to ask if Prussia 
really intended to surrender German territory. He told the 
Premier openly that while German Liberals wished for peace they 
Preferred war to insult. Count von Bismarck replied very 
cautiously, admitted that Herr von Bennigsen’s speech: was worthy 
of a representative of the people, declared that he knew nothing 
of any cession, affirmed that Prussia must be consulted before 
such cession could take place, and added significantly, that while 
anxious not to wound the susceptibilities of France, he trusted 
that “no power harboured the design to invade the indubitable 
rights of Germany.” ‘This aspiration has been rightly interpreted 





| 
| 
{ 





to include Luxemburg among indubitable rights, and the Emperor 
has apparently receded. Of course, conventionally, the King of 
Holland gives way, but really it is Napoleon who has sustained 
another exasperating diplomatic defeat. “ 


In a House of less than the ordinary animation, Mr. Disracli 


poe 39, made his Budget speech on Thursday, which was bare and meagre 
Incidents of the Hundred Years’ onl in the extreme as regards the detail of our finance, but clear and 
SLITILT 593 | concise as to the future. 
95-40 | Estimates of his predecessor for the financial year expiring on the 


Mr. Disraeli compared cursorily the 


31st March with the actual yield of the Revenue. The comparison, 
in somewhat greater detail than he gave it, is as follows :— 
REVENUE FoR FinanciaL YEAR 1866-7. 
Mr. Giapstoxe’s Estimate. AcruaL YIELD. 














Customs £20,928,000 — .....000006 . £22,303,000 
Excise 19,750,000  ........0e00 20,670,000 
Stamps . 9,450,000  .......00e00 9,420,000 
Assessed Taxes ..........++ BSTEBOD ..vcccovscecs 3,468,000 
Income and Property ... 5,700,000 ....seeeeeee 5,700,000 
Crown Lands............ _ ere . 330,000 
RE CIID. ccvcnscccesceseee 4,450,000  ..cccceeeee 4,470,000 
Miscellaneous 20... see. By LOUV,O00 —.. serene 3,073,568 

£67,013,000 ..... palais £69,434, 568 


—showing a gain of actual Revenue over Estimates of 2,421,568/., 
of which, as it will be seen, about half is in the Customs, and the 
greater part of the remainder in the Excise,—the latter due, says 
Mr. Read, M.P. for East Norfolk, to the malting of the good crop. 
of barley of the year before last, not, of course, of last year’s very 
wretched crop. Mr. Disracli did not give us the detail of the 
actual expenditure, but he said it was estimated by Mr. Gladstone 
(including the supplementary charges) at 67,031,000/., and was 
actually only 66,780,000/., showing an additional gain on expen- 
diture of 251,000. 


Mr. Disraeli’s estimate for the financial year now begun was. 
as follows :— 








For 1867-8. 
REVENUE. | EXPENDITURE. 
NB evresssicestsceven d £22,000,000 | Interest on Debt ...... 526,000,000 
BURNED se cecevecscssccoses 20,700,000 Other Consolidated 
SRR 9,550,000 | Fund Charges ...... 1,900,000 
Assessed Taxes......... 3,500,000 | ArMy....cccceceeseeeeeses 15,258,000 
Income Tax ..........+6 6,000,000 | Navy .......-.cecccerseees 10,926,000 
Crown Lands ......... 340,009 | Civil Service...........+ 8,203,000 
Post Office  ..0.00.00000 4,650,000 | Revenue Departments 5,045,000 
Miscellaneous ......... 2,600,000 Packet Service......... 807,000 
—— — 
£69,340,000 | £68, 134,000 


—showing an estimated surplus of 1,206,000/. Of this Mr. 
Disraeli proposes to apply 7,500,000/. to the reduction of Debt, 
which will increase, of course, the first item in the calculation of 
expenditure by that sum, and to devote further 210,000/. to the 
reduction of the duty on marine iusurance, which will, we sup- 
pose, if a lopted, reduce the estimated amount of the stamp duties 
by that sum, and leave it 9,340,000L, instead of 9,550,0001, and 
make the total revenue of the year 69,130,000/., instead of 
69,340,0001. Mr. Disraeli proposes to keep the remaining surplus 
of 246,000/. to guard against contingencies. 








The speech on the Budget was amusing chiefly for its indi- 
cations of Mr. Disraeli’s charming state of spirits. ‘The depression 
under which he laboured during the first series of Reform messes 
has quite passed away, and the success of his great reply on 
Tuesday week has made him gracious, and disposed to bé jocular. 
‘There was real hilarity in his reference to Mr. Gladstone's support 
of his own assault on ‘the excellent Sir Georze Lewis's” scheme 
for a sinking fund at the end of the Crimean war, as ‘a rare but 
gratifying incident,” and in his noble Parliamentary paraphrase 
of his reply to “the great booby” (who was he, by the way’) 
who attacked him on the Buckinghamshire hustings by quoting 
the National Debt asa reason for not vindicating the honour of 
England, that after all it was little more than “an incision of the 
most troublesome, but not the most unpopular, of insects.” And 
when he concluded, ** I am not myself an alarmist in public affairs. 
I do not awake in the morning and believe the country is going 
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to be involved in a great European war. ... . Still it is impos- { Exhibition, as a gran] dramatic display, mast be pronouay 
sible to shut your eyes to what is passing around us. ‘The state | failure. Asa colleetion of wonderful things, it wil] probabl . 
of Europe is remarkable,—it is at the present moment an armed | remarkable, but it is patrolled every fifteen minutes by mindy 
camp..... I certainly think that if the Chancellor of the ea, 
Exchequer is called upon to go into the market to raise money, 
he will walk witha prouder mien, and experience greater facili- 
ties in raising money, if in the days of our prosperity we have 
mide an honest attempt to reduce the amount of our Debt,”— 
the general cheering in the House, as indeed its whole manner | seas ais hall euiatdakdie dqememun-adn 89 Unusay 
throughout the latter part of his speech, showed that he had not | ‘') Be WORM’ Was Peay bo stspe whip plot, more especially ag th, 
valculated the effect of his conciliatory and magnanimous line | Phone ad ~ nk ie ahs asians = _ inten led to remonstray, 
of action in carrying out Mr: Gladstone’s policy, and giving him all | poxiaremn at blocking up anges Columbia.” It does not blag 
the credit of it. | up British Columbia, and the transaction does not matter at ql 
ie Bien reget ogg i al except fo Russians, who by it surrender the design attributed {) 
Mr. Gladstone, of course, gave Mr. Disraeli’s proposals his | them of conquering the whole world, and to Americans Who hare 





London was startled ow Monday by a telegram Stating thy 
Russia had ceded all Russian America to the United States, 43 
the treaty needed only the ratification of the ‘Senate, which 
the way, is reported doubtful, the price to be paid by the Unin 
being 1,490,000/. Cessions of territory by Russia are - 





hearty support, excepting so far as they involved the great increase to pay half the price of Louisiana for a vast territory produ 
in the Army and Navy Estimates. Even on that point he said chiefly ice, otter furs, and Esquimaux. Except to a hung 
that ‘there are particular reasons at the present moment in the | egmpany, the whole territory is not worth five shillings and yi] 
gravity of the political issues which are pending, why every man} pe g burden on the Treasury of the United States, The 
ust desire not to multiply, but rather to reduce and diminish, | jy,portant feature in the business is the evidence it affords of 
those points on which the House, or any portion of it, may be | friendly feeling between the Union and Czar Alexander. 
in conflict with the advisers of the Crowa.” With regard to the 2, oe : 
reduction of Debt, Mr. Gladstone, of course, gave great credit to The Sultan has, it is stated, declined to cede Crete on thy 
Mr. Disraeli, and made some very amusing comments on Sir | (emand of the four Continental Powers. Indeed, if gossip may 
George Bowyer, who had ridiculed the attempt. The} be trusted, the Grand \ izier has not dared to show his mastertiy 
honourable baronet, he said, ‘instead of tempting us, as he | “ ©Ollective note,” fearing an instant sentence to the bowstring 
does, and approaching us on the frail side of human nature, andj but gossip is surely in error. Every Ambassador has right ¢ 
endeavouring to take advantage of our weakness, ought, on the | #Uience of the Sultan, who could not execute him, however angryly 
contrary, to have appeared here as a prophet of truth, and ought might be. At all events, the Sultan will keep Crete if he can, ani 
to have braced us up to the manly discharge of our duty,”—and from his point of view he is right. As well die at once, ag las 
Mr. Gladstone exhorted him with pathetic tenderness when he limb after limb. 
next addressed the House to do so with more justice to that} Mr. Massey, Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, produced bi 
‘‘recondite, well stored, and long tried wisdom which he possesses.” | Budget on the 5th of March. For 1865-1866 he had a surplus, 
Mr. Gladstone was very eloquent in praise of Mr. M'Culloch’s chicfly matter of account,—but for 1866-67 he had a deficit of 
reduction of the American Debt, and the stimulus which that | 2,395,247/., caused chiefly by the Bombay panic, which stoppel 
operation has given to the reputation of the Government which | some heavy sales of land, and a fall in opium to the extent 
euforced it. 1,624,000/. For 1867-68 we may expect a deficit of 557,522), 
which Mr. Massey meets by raising the export duty on grain ty 
4}d. per 50lb., and the duty on champagne by 50 per cent., andby 
a tax on trades and professions to be raised by putting everybody 
with more than a 100/. a year, made under schedule D, intoa 
class of which the lowest will pay 2/., and the highest 201. The 
Anglo-Indians and native merchants are furiously angry at this 
tax, which exempts the rich but idle, and punishes the industrious; 
but there is a good deal to be said on the otherside. Landowners 
pay half the revenue already, and Consol owners ought not to be 
taxed, except under some general scheme. The present one isa 
effort to reach, without too much trouble, the classes who benefit 
most by us, and pay nothing. We must add that Mr. Massy 
says he has to deal with the Indian Budget and eight local bud- 
gets, and the Home Budget, and that he therefore has very littl 
belief in his own figures. Ilis speech, in extenso, reaches usa 














Both Mr. Gladstone and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
received deputations this week from the Reform League. ‘The 
former persuaded the working men not to make any demonstra- 
tion on Good Friday, and said something to soften the extreme and 
almost frantic objection of a Mr. Western to giving the franchise 
to sayings’ bank depositors. Savings’ bank depositors were, said 
Mr. Western, ‘‘ intensely selfish,” and ‘* took no interest in Trade 
movements.” He seemed, indeed, rather in favour of ex- 
pressly disfranchising savings’ bank depositors, as such, for 
their intense selfishness. In the interview with Mr. Disraeli, 
who received the deputation from the Reform League in 
place of Lord Derby, who was ill, a Mr. Mantle, eloquent 
working man, promised Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues,— 
‘* Raise us to the rank of citizens, and we shall raise you to the 
rank of heroes; lower us to the level of serfs, and history will not , 
speak with that respect which we should desire of men who had | little too late for careful perusal, but we have a smell that at the 
® great opportunity and would not use it,”—a vague promise of | Pottom of a good deal of all this is one of the regular Indiaa 
conditional glory or disgrace, which did not produce any great | ™esses in matters of account. Mr. Massey hiuself is shifting 
impression on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Disraeli | Tevenue to capital in the matter of barracks pretty boldly, andthe: 
devoted himself to showing the working men that there were very | tables contain some very wild items. 
influential people opposed to their claims, and that, as ‘* professors | Who governs the British Army ? We pay for it, but who gover 
of extreme opinions,” they could not expect to have it all their} i,» Last Thursday week Sir J. Pakington consented to limit 
tit t _ flogging to men reduced from the first class, that is, to abouts 

tenth of the Army, and to confine it to cases of mutiny, insubor- 
dination with violence, and gross indecency. On Monday, how- 
ever, he came down and proposed to confine the offences liable to 





Count von Moltke, Carnot of Prussia, the man ‘‘ who organizes | 
victory,” made a rather remarkable speech on the 3rd inst. A 
proposal had been made to reduce the term of service to two 
years, but the General affirmed that the short term customary in | flogging to the first two, but for them to bring the whole Amy 
Austria, eighteen months, destroyed discipline, and that Prussia, | Within the range of the lash. Ie carried this by a desperate 
under the three years’ rule, had 664,000 men under arms a/ter | of the whip without a division, and every British soldier is there- 
Kéniggriitz, a force at least equal to that of France. He held | fore once more liable to the lash. Itis understood that the chang? 
also that the feeling of unity between leaders and men, so essen- | is made iu accordance with the will of the Duke of Cambridge 
tial to armies, could not spring up in less than three years. As | who thus, in fact, not only commands the Army, but legislates . 
Count von Moltke is the greatest strategist now alive in Europe, | it. His Royal Highness is wrong, even from his owe point 0 
this opinion of his fixes in some degree the most expedient term | View, for the day recruiting ceases, and it will cease if the lash 
of service, a point on which there is incessant conflict of opinion. | continued, the Army will be changed into a Parliamentary depart 
mm : ite P / ment. He can coerce the Cabinet apparently, but who bs 0 

fhe Paris Exhibition was ‘ opened” on Ist April, by the  Qoorce the “householders,” once alarmed ? 
limperor in person. It is chiefly full of unpacked boxes. ‘The eel 
Commission has undertaken too much, very little is ready, and| Baron Ricasoli has placed his resignation in the hands of the 
the scene is dreary in the extreme. By the 1st May most things | King of Italy. No explanation has reached England, but we 
will be opened, and by 1st August the Exhibition will be in its | presume it to be this. Ricasoli is pledged to the Vatican to carry 
glory, and will, if the Emperor adheres to his programme, be | out his ecclesiastical scheme, but finds he cannot do it, bis 
closed. The number of season tickets sold is not great, 7,500, | majority resisting this one measure almost en masse. He, there- 
the dust is spoken of in terms of despair, and altogether the | fore, being as honourable as a Paladin, resigns to show that he 
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t honestly to keep his engagements. Unfor- 
his successor must be Rattazzi, who will put the 
get into some secret engagement or other with 


Pe 
has done his bes 
tunately for Italy, 
Bureaus right, but 
Napoleon. 

Mr. Dent on, Tuesday called attention to the Report on Agri- 
cultural Gangs which we recently analyzed, demanding regulation 
for those gangs O the principle of the Factory Acts. Mr. Walpole 
assented, but agreed with Mr. W. E. Forster that the inquiry 
ought to extend to “private” gangs. The Commission is, 
therefore, to be reappointed, and the new facts will, we fear, be 
worse than the old, and will, we trust with Mr. Forster, lead to 
the total prohibition of field labour for girls under eighteen. 
The debate was chiefly remarkable for the entire absence of any 
defence of the system. Most abuses are defended in England, bat 
this particular one is too bad, and even-Mr. Read, avowedly trying 
tosay all he conscientiously could, only said that the gangs were not 
more immoral than country girls generally and servants in big 
houses, and that the real evil was want of cottages, which is true 
enough, though not all the truth. 





There was a debate on the Naval Estimates on Monday, which 
came to nothing, but in the course of which Mr. Stansfeld made 
an extraordinarily suggestive speech, the drift of which was this. 
He wanted the Admiralty to remember that their ultimate duty 
was not to keep the police of the. seas, but to provide for the 
contingency of a great naval war. For that we had an iron-clad 
fleet superior to that of France and America combined, and the 
Admiralty ought to increase that by one or two first-class vessels, 
and not keep on building numbers of ships for distant stations, 
which on the outbreak of war would have to run away. He 
wanted a plan framed with reference to our needs, instead of a 
plan framed by cutting down the demands of each department, 
those demands being always purposely exaggerated, in order 
that the cutting may leave something. The speech will pass 
almost unread, but it is one of the most statesmanlike Mr. Stans- 
feld has yet made. 

The Shropshire magistrates dismissed the charge against Mr. 
Eyre yesterday week, Sir Baldwin Leighton delivering the judg- 
ment of the bench, as usual. ‘The worthy magistrates chose to 
interpret legal ‘‘ malice” in the popular and familiar sense, and 
declared that there was not even presumption enough of political 
malice to send the ease for trial. But Sir Baldwin Leighton 
had shown so violent a bias in his interruption of Mr. Stephen and 
his general conduct of the case, that the decision of the Bench, of 
which he was the spokesman, will not have much weight with the 
country. The crowd in the Court and outside cheered loudly. 
A visible hero of great known gallantry, charged only with the 
cruel and bloody suppression of a rebellion, and especially with 
theillegal arrest, condemnation (against evidence), and execution 
of an invisible negro gentleman, now no more, is not likely to be 
thought the worse of by an English crowd for his panic-stricken 
and reckless severity. 

Count Bismarck has evidently something of that frank, popular 
manner which a strong Minister so often combines with the 
greatest impatience of popular control. When reproached in the 
Chamber yesterday week with the passionate language he had 
used in the recent debate, he defended himself by a manly confes- 
sion. ‘ You should consider that one who has for five years been 
engaged in political contests, in which he has lost his health to 
attain what has been attained, is easily excited. You do not 
know in what manner your opposition may affect my political 
action... . You do not know how difficult it is at present to 
treat with foreign Governments when one is not certain of the 
support of Parliament,”—no doubt a reference to the Luxemburg 
negotiations. The Count happily described his own feelings on 
4 parliamentary defeat, by an English quotation from Shakes- 
peare :— 

“ But I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil,” &c. 
it is this proud candour, as well as his practical achievements, 
which gives this dictatorial statesman much of his influence with 
the German Parliament. 


_Lord Amberley introduced on Tuesday a little Bill to legalize 
Sunday religious discussions and lectures such as were held 
last year and this at St. Martin's Hall; and it may, we 
hope, pass without any substantial opposition. The Bill 
carefully keeps clear of legalizing what are called Sunday 
amusements,” which might raise a wider and more contested 
qestion, and does not even ask for power to conduct any musical 





service, as there would be some difficulty in defining “ sacred” 
music, and the admission of other music might be supposed to 
cover music halls, and other places, where there might be per- 
formances of an operatic nature. It is clearly wise not to raise 
this very different question on occasion of a demand to legalize 
such lectures as Professor Huxley and Dr. Carpenter gave on 
Sundays at St. Martin’s Hall. Religious liberty can mean 
nothing if we do not allow those who think that the study of 
science is the truest worship, to study science on a Sunday, if they 
will. We, for our parts, do not appreciate ‘‘ worship chiefly 
of the silent [or any other] sort on the altar of the Unknown and 
Unknowable,” but those who do have as much right to practise 
it as we have to go to church. 


We call attention to a letter of Dr. Mary Walker's in another 
column, the object of whieh is to remove certain false impressions 
as to her medical standing, which a letter in our columns last week 
was—we regret to say—the means of disseminating. 


The Metaphysical Professorship vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Mansel to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford 
ought to be, and we hope may be, filled up by the election of one of 
the candidates, Mr. Green, the author of a hard but very masterly 
essay on Aristotle’s philosophy, in the North British Review for 
last September. The man who wrote that has the true metaphy- 
sical genius, though there are points in it from which we should 
be inclined to differ strongly. We heartily wish Oxford the good 
fortune to obtain a metaphysical teacher with so firm a grasp of 
abstract ideas. s 

They have got some very original critical ideas in the United 
States. The publishers of Mr. Horace Greeley’s American Conflict, 
Messrs. Case, have sent round a circular to their agents, in which 
they explain that, as it is impracticable to contrast it properly with 
other histories of the conflict—especially Abbott's aud Healey’s, 
—a table of comparison with respect to certain numerical char- 
acteristics of the three books is annexed, showing the great 
superiority of Mr. Greeley’s. ‘The tables in question are of this 


kind :— 
Greecry. Apnorr. Heapiey. 
No. of Quotations given in the Entire Work 1,208 ... G01 ... 366 
Foot-Notes 9 e 2,695 ... 188 .. Il 
» Dates » ” 2,575 ... 668 341 
», Pages occupied in Battleof Gettysburg 17 .. 13 ... Il 


&e., &e., down a long column, from which the Messrs. Case wish 
it to be inferred that Mr. Greeley, who takes 17 pages to tell 
what Mr. Abbott tells in 13 and Mr. Headley in 11, and who has 
given 2,695 foot-notes where Mr. Abbott has given only 183 and Mr. 
Headley only 11, is superior to his rivals in a ratio compounded 
of the various ratios of 17 : 13: 11, and 2,695 : 183: 11, and 
so forth. ‘The Messrs. Case evidently are not aware that in litera- 
tire, as in currency, the quantity of the issue sometimes mea- 
sures not the value, but the depreciation. 


Some large parcels of Stock having been disposed of for money, 
the market for National Securities has been inactive this week, 
and the quotations have shown a tendency to give way. The 
leading figure for Consols has been 913 ; Reduced and New 3 per 
Cents., 893. The unfunded Debt, as well as Indian Stocks, may 
be considered firm. Bank and miscellaneous shares have com- 
manded very little attention. The Railway Share Market has 
been extremely depressed. Brighton Stock has fallen considerably. 
The amount to be invested this quarter for the reduction of the 
National Debt is 337,723/. Money has been in improved request, 
at 23 2 per cent. for prime short bills. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, March 29. Friday, April 5. 
oe 17 16 


Mexican 


Spanish Passive oe oe oe oe oe ist ee 21g 
Do. Certificates .. oe ee oe oe 15 oe 154 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe oe oe 54 ee 52s 
” ” 186: . +e +e wat . 4 
United States 5.20's .. oe oe oo ee 75 754 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, March 29. Friday, April 5. 
, 26 27 


Great Eastern .. +o oe oe we ° 5 oe 4 
Great Northern oe oe oe oe oe 114 oe 115 
Great Western. . os oe ° se os 404 oe we 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. mi 1235 
London and Brighton oe 7 oe 66% 
London and North-Westera 116 oo 116 
London and South-Westera oo oe oe 73h ae 738 
London, Chatham, and Dove’ os oe os 17 oe * 
Meiropolitau .. oe oe +. oe oe 115} oo 115 
Midland... oe ee oe o- oe oe M1Ly ° 1113 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe ee luv o- 102 
Do York .. — 2 - oe 92} - Ds 
South-Eastern o- oe oo, oe om 67 o CTs | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. DISRAELI’'S STRATEGY AND ITS RESULTS. 


HE House of Commons has been reduced by the audacity 

of Mr. Disraeli’s strategy to a situation that seems to us 

at once humiliating and ridiculous. He could not decently 
have proposed,—the Cabinet would not have allowed him to 
propose,—the House would not have permitted him to ex- 
plain,—a purely democratic scheme, on the cynical ground 
that an English democracy is pretty sure to turn out 
Tory in feeling. But what it was impossible to effect in 
this naked and shameless way Mr. Disraeli saw the chance 
of effecting,—and we are ashamed to think that the House 
of Commons seems to be not acute enough, or not earnest 
enough, to prevent him from effecting, — indirectly. He 
tacked a series of compensating guarantees to his House- 
hold Suffrage, all of which he was prepared, one by one, 
to abandon on the application of a little formal pressure 
from without; and this is the disingenuous and tortuous 
scheme which, as far as we can see, still promises to be success- 
ful, both with his own party and with the House of Commons. 
Mr. Disraeli’s strategy has been even more heartless than 
that of the Russian mother who threw her children out of 
the sledge one by one to delay the pack of wolves that were 
threatening her own life, for he apparently attaches noother value 
whatever to his political offspring than that by throwing them 
to the wolves he may be able to aggrandize himself. When 
he said, with a cynical sneer, of ‘his “ dual vote,” that he had 
hoped some “stray philosopher” would have made a speech 
on its behalf, he all but avowed that he, for his part, was 
not at all inclined to do the stray philosopher’s duty, and 
defend a measure which he had only suggested as a sop to the 
conscience of his colleagues and his party, and which he had 
no intention whatever of seriously asking the country to 
accept. What he has done with the dual vote he seems 
thoroughly well inclined to do with all the other restrictions 
suggested in the Tory Bill; and neither Lord Derby nor any 
other of his colleagues seems to have enough of intellectual 
weight, personal conviction, or political conscience, to arrest 
the stripping process by which Mr. Disraeli threatens to 
reduce a measure affecting cautious Conservatism to one 
taking a great step in the direction of the most opposite of all 
conceivable forms of government—a Tory Democracy. Even 
Lord Stanley, to whom every one was till lately accustomed 
to look as a man of strong character and of sober convictions, 
has been placed in the undignified and ludicrous position of 
promising the House that the measure would prove a sound 
conservative, and in no sense a democratic, measure, of affirm- 
ing, further, with all the weight which attaches to his name 
that the Government would stand or fall by all the principles 
of the Bill, and then consenting to stand by while his leader 
practically stultifies both these assertions in the most flagrant 
manner. Lord Stanley says there shall be no democratic 
tendency in the Bill; Mr. Disraeli follows him by disavowing 
the conservative guarantees, and showing the innocuousness 
of household suffrage. Lord Stanley says the Government 
shall stand or fall by the principles of the Bill. Mr. Disraeli 
entreats the House on these points to make the Bill just what it 
pleases, if it will only pass—not his Bill—but some Bill obtained 


and substituting details of a piebald and inconsistent character. 
It is impossible for any statesman to be in a more false and 
painful position than such men as Mr. Gathorne Hardy and 
Lord Stanley when their promises and pledges are treated as 
so much wind by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and they 
yet have not the courage to resign. 

The practical alternative to which Mr. Disraeli has now by 
his strategy reduced the House, with regard to the borough 
franchise, is the following,—common household suffrage, with 
the exception of the class that is excused its rates for poverty, 
—or Mr. Gladstone’s compromise of a 5/. rating franchise, 
with no personal rating under the 5/. limit, and all above it 
qualified to vote, and on the same terms, whether they pay 
their rates personally, or indirectly in the form of rent. There 
is very little doubt, indeed, that between these practical alter- 
natives the decision now lies, unless indeed no solution at all 
is arrived at; in which case Mr. Disraeli will probably go to 
the country with the offer of household suffrage from a Con- 
servative Government,—a course which will put the Liberals 
who may wish to support Mr. Gladstone’s lesser proposal in a 
very awkward position. To avoid this unpleasant possibility, 


they can; and the question really is, thenteee, chat 
Disraeli is sufficiently hampered “ed his etuagues pepe Af. 
willing to accept a 5/. rating franchise, in direct conteare - 
to all he has said about the “Serbonian bog,” or whether 
on the other hand, the Liberals will be so much h: . 
: é uch hampered } 
their fear of going to the country on a Conservative er wh 4 
the Conservatives are raising the Radical cry, that the vill 
be only too happy to strike off all the objectionable limites 
from Mr. Disraeli’s present proposal, and leave him with a 
he really wants,—household suffrage in all boroughs alik, 
The compound householders will certainly be allowed to rs a 
their claim once for all, and without any additional expense 
for the clause requiring them to pay the “ full rate,” and that 
requiring longer residence in their case than in that of the coms 
pounding ten-pounders, are certain to be left out of the Bil] 
This, then, is in all probability the practical alternative 
in which Mr. Disraeli’s strategy has landed us,—a thoroughl 
democratic measure, supported by a Tory party which ha 
been crying out, session after session, against democracy 
or a Bill as nearly as possible equivalent to that of last 
session, and differing only in going further than the Liberal 
Bill, accepted as a conservative solution of the problem by the 
very men who denounced it as revolutionary last year, Ip 
other words, the party of caution, the men of moderation, the 
opponents of change, can only give us the choice between 
two courses,—the course which ten months ago they so 
vehemently condemned as one politically unmeaning, and the 
course to which they pointed at the same period as that 
ultimate goal of final ruin to which Lord Russell's Bill was 
but the intermediate step. Such is the practical humiliation 
to which Mr. Disraeli has, by his strategy, reduced the House 
of Commons, that they will be grateful to him if he do 
nothing much worse than what his supporters so fiercely con- 
demned only a few months ago;—and that Parliament is 
quite prepared to bear it, if he absolutely insists on their leap. 
ing in one spring to that ‘disastrous’ and ‘terrible’ ultimate 
condition of things, the mere drift or tendency to which they 
pointed out last year as sufficient refutation of the Liberal 
proposal in words of warning and denunciation. We do no 
underrate the ability,—the unscrupulous ability,—by which 
Mr. Disraeli has gained this victory over his party. He 
has kept one aim steadily in view throughout the campaiga, 
and like all men who keep one aim steadily in view, amongst 
men who have no clear aim at all, he has got far at least 
towards having his way. He evidently believes, as he believed 
when he wrote Zancred, that the uneducated masses of the 
people will always have a leaning in favour of Tory ideas. 
His object has been to get as low in his borough franchise as 
he can, with the view of strengthening Tory ideas. His Con- 
servative ballast was taken on board only to be thrown out 
whenever the ship should need lightening, and he is now 
throwing it out just as he originally intended to do. All this 
is in the highest degree creditable to his shrewdness and 
audacity. But is it not an indelible disgrace to the Conser- 
vative party, especially to such leading men in that party as 
Lord Derby, Lord Stanley, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and Mr. 
Walpole, that they should be driven like sheep by such ashep- 
herd as Mr. Disraeli into a logical and moral dilemma from 
which there is no escape? If they are strenuous and united they 
may possibly get Mr. Disraeli to take, not indeed what M. 
Gladstone offered last year, but what he offers this, which is 
not much worse. If they are fainthearted and disunited they 
will be obliged to echo Mr. Disraeli’s advocacy, not merely of 
what they denounced last year, but of that distant and destrue- 
tive issue the mere cautious approach to which they regarded 


| then as a political crime or a political insanity. Can anything 


be more demoralizing to the country or the House of Com- 
mons, than the subjection into which it has fallen to Mr. 
Disraeli’s political finesse? Sir Robert Peel's tergiversation 8 
nothing to this. He also, indeed, outbid the Liberals, but it was 
in the face of famine and something like the threatened exter 
mination of a people, nor was it even conceivable that the Tories 
could gain, or fail to lose as a party, by his noble breach of 
faith. Mr. Disraeli has no excuse for sedulously goading 0 
his party to bring about this year what they all, with one 
accord, talked of as the catastrophe of the British Constita- 
tion last year. And he has the less excuse that his motive 8 
selfish,—that he obviously believes in his heart it will lead to 
the growth of a party more to his mind, than either the safe 
Conservatives or the open-minded Liberals of the present 
generation,—a party which of all others he would best like to 
lead,—the party of strong prejudices and blind faiths, the 





the Liberals will certainly be glad to make any terms, 


party of Tory Democrats. 
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minds nothing can be more disgraceful to the 
se of Commons than the success of Mr. Disraeli’s 

ao stl If Mr. Gladstone’s proposal is to be carried, it 
should have been carried by the only party which can properly 
it, the party who proposed its equivalent last year, and 
oem who passionately condemned and successfully ob- 
padre it. If the more extreme proposal,—household suffrage, 
. to be carried,—as is most likely,—it should be carried by 
_ who honestly believe that it will be a just concession to the 
abstract rights of the people, by such men as Mr. Peter Taylor 
or Mr. T. B. Potter. But for either of these proposals to be 
carried by the old Conservative party, led by the old Pro- 
tectionist leader, is a political immorality that must undermine 
the faith of the whole nation in the strength and honesty of 


our Parliamentary system. 


To our 





LUXEMBURG. 


HERE is a scent of danger in this Luxemburg business. 
T The demi-official accounts are still not entirely in 
gecord, but none of them tend to diminish the gravity of the 
situation. It appears to be quite certain that the Emperor of 
the French, who is aware that every enlargement of their 
frontier is acceptable to Frenchmen, and who three years 

bought Mentone from its Sovereign, the Duc de Valen- 
tinois, Prince de Monaco, or whatever the heir of the Grimaldis 
calls himself, agreed to buy the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
from its Grand Duke, the King of Holland, for four millions 
sterling. Whetherthe transaction commenced with an offerfrom 
the King-Duke, who has dissipated his share of the vast private 
fortune accumulated by his predecessor out of his colonial mono- 

lies, or with the Emperor himself, is still unknown, but 
the latter is the most probable. The natural course for the 
King-Duke was to offer his property to Germany. Prussia, he 
must have known, would have bought the Duchy, as Count 
yon Bismarck acknowledged, and such a sale would have 
ereated no outcry and opened no loophole for the interfer- 
ence of Europe. Luxemburg belonged to the old Bund, and 
its inclusion within the new one would have involved no 
menace either to Holland, to Belgium, or to France,—would, 
in fact, have been scarcely noticed, except by the Dutch, 
happy to be relieved of their Sovereign’s Schleswig-Holstein. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Emperor commenced the 
negotiation; but be that as it may, it was commenced and 
was carried to a conclusion as far as Holland was con- 
eemed. The King-Duke agreed to sell his rights and the Em- 
peror agreed to buy them, and all that remained was to persuade 
the Luxemburgers to vote for annexation and to obtain the 
assent of the Prussian Court. The Luxemburgers, though 
Germans by race and language, are Catholic by creed, and 
what with the priests and the merchants, the hope of Catholic 
education and the certainty of free trade with France, they 
might not have proved quite so inexorable as they believethem- 
selves to be. At Berlin, again, the Emperor, for some inex- 
plicable reason, appears to have hoped for success. He cannot, 
indeed, exactly believe what he makes the Moniteur say, that 
on the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation Luxemburg 
became the absolute property of the House of Orange, for 
he knew that its capital was garrisoned by Prussians, who, 
whether as reversionary heirs of the Bund, or as invaders, or 
as allies acting under the Treaties of 1815, had, at all events, 
some rights. As a matter of strict legality, we believe 
Prussia has a right, under a still existent treaty between 
her and Holland, to garrison the fortress as a German 
eutpost; but, at all events, there she is, and garrisons 
cannot be withdrawn without orders from the States they 
represent. Still the Emperor, who always hears soothing 
things from the Prussian Ambassador in Paris, may have 
imagined that Prussia would not contend for a territory so 
small, would, at all events, leave the matter to be decided 
by a popular vote. He forgot, it would almost seem, the 
special position of Prussia, as chief of a federation. Luxem- 
burg, whether within the new Confederation or not, is clearly 
German, as German as Bavaria, which also is outside the new 
pale, and to allow its cession to a non-German power would 

a fatal precedent. Bavaria might one day sell the 
Palatinate, or Hesse its Trans-Rhenan districts, and Prnssia 
Would have no moral ground for arresting a cession which 
would destroy its moral claim to supremacy as avowed 
Protector of the whole German race. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Count von Bismarck, unscrupulous and 
despotic as he may be, is not as German as the most learned 
Professor of Heidelberg or Berlin, and in this matter his 


interest is clear. The greatest obstacle to the success of his 
plans is the lurking suspicion that his object is not to “make 
Germany,” but only to aggrandize Prussia—a suspicion which 
his consent to the sale of any German territory whatsoever 
would change into a certainty. It is essential, if his master 
is ever to be elected Emperor, that he should show himself 
ready to defend every inch of the Imperial dominion as 
zealously as he would defend any Prussian province, and the 
King has repeatedly and publicly pledged himself not to sur- 
render so much as a German village. Count von Bismarck’s 
reply to the Liberals in the North German Parliament who 
asked if he intended to part with German soil was, therefore, 
couched in unmistakable terms. He did not wish to wound 
the “susceptibilities ” of France unnecessarily, and the fierce 
language of the Liberal spokesman, Herr von Bennigsen, a 
Hanoverian, who seems destined to be the Prussian Liberal 
chief, though “worthy of a representative of the people was 
not diplomatic.’ But he trusted that no Government enter- 
tained a design of invading the “indubitable rights of 
Germany,” and should any negotiations be opened, he would 
first of all ask the representative assemblies of Germany to 
take the matter into consideration. Their decision might be 
anticipated, and the Parliament broke up in a fever of en- 
thusiasm, understanding well that Count von Bismarck, while 
abstaining alike from menaces and boasts, forbids the annexa- 
tion of Luxemburg to France. 

Napoleon is therefore compelled to adopt one of two equally 
dangerous courses. He may persist in demanding the ces- 
sion, on the ground that Luxemburg belongs to the House of 
Orange, that Prussia has no more right of suzerainty there 
than in Alsace or Lorraine, and that her claim to exercise one 
is an assumption injurious to the honour of France and 
menacing to the independence of all neighbouring States. In 
this event we shall have war, perhaps before the Exhibition 
closes, for the French are exasperated beyond measure at 
Prussian success; and the idea so sedulously inculeated by 
the Emperor’s friends in the Press, that Prussia, if threatened, 
will give way, is, we are convinced, unfounded. So strong is 
German feeling upon the subject, that the Emperor of Austria 
has found it needful formally to assure the Prussian Court 
that in the event of invasion it may count upon its good faith, 
and Bavarians are holding public meetings to sanction war for 
Luxemburg. The stake, too, is neither so trifling, nor the pre- 
text quite so dishonourable, as some journals seem to imagine. 
The war would be described as a campaign undertaken to 
defend Europe against exorbitant pretensions, to protect, as 
Napoleon would probably say, the “independence of States, 
aud the security of thrones,” while the stake would be neither 
more nor less than the frontier of the Rhine. War with 
Prussia is war with Bavaria under the Treaties of August, and 
the Emperor, if victorious, would be master of Rhenish 
Prussia, Luxemburg, and the Palatinate besides. On the 
other hand, the Emperor may recede silently from his project ; 
but if he does, he will have received another and most severe 
check, the pride of France another and an exasperating wound. 
The sense of suffocation of which M. Forcade once complained 
will be intensified, and all France will perceive that Napoleon is 
no longer the arbiter of Europe, France no longer able to move 
in her own strength and independent of any ally. Neither the 
French nor their Emperor are likely to bear that position 
long without a distinct trial of strength, for which both 
parties are, as many believe, silently preparing their resources. 
The re-arming of France goes forward at a constantly accele- 
rating speed, while Prussia is urging the South to reorganize 
itself on the Prussian scheme till the Bavarian Premier tells 
his Parliament that if it chatters so much over his Army Bills 
he must perforce resign. When of two countries with conter- 
minous frontiers one is full of suspicion, the other of morti- 
fied pride, a very little incident may produce the explosion 
which both expect, and almost desire. Ordered out of Mexico, 
defeated at Nikolsburg, defied in Schleswig, resisted in Luxem- 
burg, abused in Auxerre, with no liberties to offer to France, 
and new sacrifices to demand from his people, the Emperor, 
to keep his seat, must accomplish some great thing. His claim 
to reign is Success, and in Mexico and Germany, at home and 
abroad, he has of late been unsuccessful. 





THE BUDGET. 


IIE observation which Mr. Read, the one tenant-farmer 
who sits in the House of Commons, made upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s Budget, that it was in fact adapted to conciliate the 
support of the Opposition, rather than that of the party in 
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power, is obviously the natural criticism on the sound and sim- 
ple, but bare financial statement of Thursday night. We do not 
blame Mr. Disraeli for that. With a great problem before him 
which he is at least ambitious to solve, and now sanguine that he 
may succeed in solving,—or rather, we should say, in persuad- 
ing others to solve in a way quite different from that which 
had his own apparent sanction,—he could not wisely have 
provoked an attack from the Liberal benches, such as Mr. 
Gladstone would doubtless have directed with great effect 
against him, had he ridiculed the Opposition leader’s advice 
to use surplus mainly in reducing debt. He clearly 
judged wisely. Had Mr. Disraeli taken up the position of 
Sir George Bowyer in resisting the payment of debt, the irony 
with which Mr. Gladstone chastened that boisterous and un- 
ruly follower would have been directed, as Mr. Gladstone pro- 
bably expected that it would need to be directed, against the 
head of the Government; and blows which, when aimed at a 
mere fluid particle of his own party, were but an amusement 
to the House, would then have told with great party effect on 
the general posture of affairs. This complication of his diffi- 
culties Mr. Disraeli has avoided, and it would be at once silly 
and ungenerous in Liberals to sneer at the Tory Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for doing what they heartily and strongly 
approved when Mr. Gladstone advocated it. Whatever were 
the tactical motives of Mr. Disraeli’s proposal, with tactical 
motives the House has clearly nothing to do. The Budget is 
a good Budget, at which the farmers and maltsters will, 
perhaps, grumble for a few weeks, for they hoped much, and 
very unwisely, from a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
surplus, but which will not excite even the faintest practical 
resistance in the House of Commons. Indeed, its simplicity 
and fairness will do something, as Mr. Disraeli intends it 
should, to conciliate the Opposition, and clear the thorny path 
of Reform. 

Mr. Disraeli had been obliged to yield so much to the pres- 
sure of former and present colleagues, as to diminish by more 
than one-half the sum that would otherwise have been at his 
disposal for remission of taxation, or any other mode of reduc- 
ing the public burdens. The expenditure, which in the year 
now ended was actually 66,780,000, and was estimated 
by Mr. Gladstone at rather more, namely, 67,031,000/., is 
estimated for the current financial year at 68,154,000/., an 
estimated increase of 1,354,000/. on the actual expenditure of 
last year. Now, Mr. Disraeli’s calculated surplus is only 
1,206,0002., and is therefore less than half what it would 
have been if he could have avoided an increase of the 
Estimates in time of peace. Under this disadvantage, 
being already exposed to the criticism,—we do not say the 
wholly just criticism,—of economists for having a surplus 
certainly much less, probably less by one-half, than what Mr. 
Gladstone would have contrived to have in his place, it would 
have been injudicious policy indeed for Mr. Disraeli to lay 
himself open to needless attack in the same quarter by pro- 
posals clearly intended only to give a sop to the landed 
interest. Nor was he so foolish. He has proposed the re- 
duction of but one tax, and though we are very doubtful 
whether the -taxes on locomotion have not a prior claim to the 
marine-insurance duties, since they “ tax at its very root,’"— 
as Mr. Gladstone justly said_—‘“the whole raw material of 
labour,” no one can deny that the marine-insurance duties 
are mischievous, especially varying as they do at present 
with the rate of premium charged, 7.c. with the risk, and 
pressing most heavily just where there is most need for 
prudent persons to insure. Nor is it possible for any private 
critic, without the data of the Government before him, to weigh 
accurately the reasons for the reduction of one bad tax against 
the reasons for the reduction of another. This is a matter in 
which wemust trust the Executive, and if Mr. Disraeli assures us 
that there is more cause for lessening the marine-insurance duties 
than the fire-insurance duty, or even the duties on locomo- 
tion, since we are quite sure that he is right in condemning 
them, we cannot but concede to him as the responsible judge 
the right of deciding that there is more urgent need for con- 
demning these than for condemning any others. Mr. Disraeli 
proposes, then, to use 210,000/. of his surplus (in all, 
1,206,000/.) for the purpose of reducing the tax on marine 
insurances to the uniform rate of 3d. per cent., except in the 
case of time policies beyond six months, on which, by way of 
discouraging time policies of needless length, it will be 6d. per 
cent. He also proposes, of course, to retain a moderate surplus 
of 246,000/., so that he has only 750,000/. left to deal with, 
all which he devotes to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of last year, for 
reducing the debt by turning a certain portion of the perma- 





—$$___ 
nent annuities into terminable annuities ending in 1ggs 
within eighteen years. The contribution of this year a 
of this plan will be 750,000/. exactly, but in future . 
so much will not have to be provided out of the sce 
of the year, for out of this year’s income we have Fs 
find 284,000/. towards the interest on a terminable annuity 
the ‘ dead-weight annuity,’ of which this is the lag 2 
ment. Hence the scheme proposed by Mr. Disraeli dogs mh 
really amount to asking the country for so much as half 
a million a year more than we pay at present to be applied jp 
reduction of Debt, in return for which, in eighteen years, we 
shall find the National Debt reduced by 24,000,000/,, besides 
the regular reduction due to the unexpected surpluses of each 
year. No doubt, as Mr. Gladstone said, this is not a ve 
great matter when we compare it with the gigantic reductions 
effected by the United States,—apparently 42,000,000. in g 
year and a half ;—we say apparently, because it is evident by 
Mr. McCulloch’s figures that a material portion of this repay. 
ment was not raised by taxation, but was a mere return of 
money borrowed and which had not been actually spent at all 
owing to the very sudden collapse of the Confederacy, gj} 
there can be no doubt that in a year and a half the American 
States have reduced their Debt more than we hope to m 
duce it, with the aid of both Mr. Disraeli’s scheme ang 
the application of annual surpluses, in ten years, which 
does not seem to speak at all well for our relative m. 
sources and energies. That we can do little, however, is no 
excuse for doing nothing; and all the arguments used against 
reducing the National Debt, are really arguments which would 
tell equally in favour of the proposition that there was abso. 
lutely no danger in increasing it. If you say that you us 
money better which you leave ‘to fructify in the pockets of 
the people,” why raise any revenue beyond what is absolutely 
necessary to keep up the public credit and pay the interest on 
what you borrow? The truth is, that every diminution of 
debt is a clear gain at least of the labour wasted in collecting 
revenue; and what is more, every diminution of a per. 
manent burden on the country leaves at our disposal, for 
future emergencies, a better class of taxes than we could 
otherwise resort to, if, in time of peace, we never 
paid off the burdens of the past. If we use every pos 
sible remission of taxation in fresh consumption,—and that 
is of course the temptation, if we are not reminded by the: 
continuance of the taxation that we have still debts to pay,— 
then when the strain of war or any other calamity comes, 
the old taxes when put back will not put us in any better 
position than we are now in, but in just the same position, and 
we shall have to resort to worse and more oppressive taxes for 
new resources; while if we have kept up our taxation for the 
payment of debt, the burden of so much annual interest is 
absolutely removed, and the continued tax is so much addi- 
tional resource to meet the pressure with. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt that unless particular taxes can be shown to diminish 
the accumulative powers of the people in a very dispropor 
tionate degree, there is no reduction of the public burden more 
advantageous than the reduction of debt. And Mr. Disraeli 
ought certainly to have the full credit, on which no doubt he 
astutely counts, of supporting in this respect the thrifty 
counsels of the leader of Opposition in the face of his own 
party’s open discontent. 





MR. CRAWFORD’S RAILWAY PLAN. 


i" R. CRAWFORD deserves, and will, we hope, receive, 
pe the highest credit for his motion and speech of 
Tuesday night. It required no slight moral courage m 
the representative of a commercial aristocracy, a man 
whose weight depends upon his reputation for solidity 
rather than farsightedness of judgment, to propose to the 
House of Commons a scheme so vast that it takes away the 
breath of millionaires, so contrary to precedent that Liberals 
think it revolutionary, and so opposed to middle-class ideas that 
City men talk of it as if their property had been attacked. 
Men expect original ideas from Mr. Gladstone, yet when it was 
whispered that Mr. Gladstone had some such scheme in his 
head,—it was a very different one,—the rumour was repudiated 
as too vast even for his audacity of finance. It is no joke toa 
Member for the City in Mr. Crawford's special position to risk 
the imputation of “viewiness,”’ merely in the hope of accustom- 
ing the country to consider a proposal which he believes will 
result in a great increase of its prosperity and resources. 

Crawford knew perfectly well that he had not a chance of 
immediate success, that he was exposing himself to a rattling 
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“nd most dangerous fire of common-place criticism, yet he had 
e to rise, and in a speech only heavy because so loaded 
the yo" and argument to propose that the State should take 
with saell the entire Railway Debenture Debt of Great Britain, 
3 000 0002. “upon conditions providing for theeventual acqui- 
a6, of such Railways by the State.” The use of such phrases 
= more beneficial, because, as we shall show, they accustom 
> seople to an idea considerably larger than the one the 
rmeans to propound. We have, Mr. Crawford argues, built 
18 500 miles of Railway, which are now for commercial purposes 
ote channels of internal communication, upon principles 
which have led to these results. Creditors can, by seizing 
gattered links in this great chain, destroy the utility, of the 
whole, and have a direct interest in such seizure. Con- 
uently, the State, in the interest of the community as a 
yhole, has altogether apart from statutes a moral right of 
interference, and the most expedient mode of interfering 
would be as follows. Whenever a railway cannot pay the 
interest on its debentures it should surrender its freehold to the 
State, which should then guarantee the debentures at a fair rate, 
—rate being a matter of detail,—lease the freehold back to the 
Company for ninety-nine years, provide either by a rental 
or otherwise for the payment to itself of the obligations thus 
encountered, plus 1 per cent. for a reserve fund, and thence- 
forward retain a veto over all new capital, expenditure, and 
right of direct re-entry, if the rental is not paid or certain 
other conditions not fulfilled. This scheme would of course, 
in the first place, completely restore the position of the Deben- 
tureholders, they getting in fact Consols in exchange for their 
Bonds; in the second place, enable the State to forbid reckless 
expenditures on capital account, and thus to enforce absolute 
honesty in borrowing; and thirdly, leave the State in a posi- 
tion next century to buy the Railways for a sum in Consols 
equal to the then average market price. At the end of the new 
lease, ninety-nine years, the gain to the State, the Debentures 
having been extinguished without gain to the shareholders, #.c., 
without rise of market price, would be enormous, might possibly 
amount, Mr. Crawford calculates, to 25,000,000/. a year. If 
that calculation be correct, and Mr. Crawford is a sound 
financier, a great merchant, and the head of an immense rail- 
way, a single operation which would cost us nothing, which 
would rather diminish than increase expenditure, would in his 
jadgment relieve our grandchildren of the entire burden of 
the National Debt. Mr. Crawford’s plan would in fact re- 
lieve every existing debentureholder of embarrassment,—an 
immense relief to this generation,—forbid Railway wastefulness 
in the future without forbidding Railway progress, and ex- 
tinguish the costliest and most dangerous of all our national 
burdens. It would, Mr. Crawford believes, almost recoup the 
country for that extinction of its coals of which Mr. Mill and 
Professor Stanley Jevons dream. No wonder Railway men 
rose aghast to say they wanted their profits for themselves ; 
no wonder Mr. Cave deprecated precipitancy, and Mr. Glad- 
stone advised that a motion involving such immense results 
should be for the present withdrawn; no wonder that the 
public, after a gasp of surprise, declares it is all too good to be 
true, and goes murmuring but resigned to ask its brokers 
whether debentures are any longer safe ! 








It is, we believe, by no means too good to be true. To 
argue out any wide scheme with an unreformed House of Com- | 
mons is, we are aware, waste of time, but we honestly believe | 
that there exists in the Railway plan attributed to Mr. Glad- | 
stone the means of improving all Railway property one-third, 
of reducing the friction of intercommunication one-half, and of | 
paying off in reasonable time one-third or one-half of the interest 
of the National Debt. But we want to ask Mr. Crawford one little | 
question. All this being in his judgment possible, why should | 
not the process begin now, why does he demand national 
aid at once, and postpone national benefit for ninety-nine | 
years? He is the chief of a great railway partly under 
Government control. May he not have in some corner of his 
mind a little prejudice against that control? He lives, as he 
says, amid a community with a very deep stake in Railway pro- 
perty. May he not as a Christian and a Chairman love that 
community a little too well, and while talking of a great future | 
for the State, be thinking of a pleasant present for Railway | 
Directors? Their property is in jeopardy now. He postpones | 
the danger a hundred years. He has done a most important | 
service in breaking the ice, but the ice being broken, may not | 
the country, once accustomed to the idea that the Railways | 
might become a State reserve, ask why the idea should not be | 
carried out to its legitimate extent? If it is wise to buy the debts 
of a great railway, and provide for assuming its property fifty 





| reculate the taxation on national intercommunication. 


or a hundred years hence, might it not be wise to carry out 
both operations together? If the country is to run an immediate 
risk, it surely ought also to have an immediate gain. Suppose, 
for example, the Great Western, which has a separate gauge, and 
is to that extent isolated from the “system,” should be, by 
some combination of causes, unable to pay its debts, and should 
be seized by creditors. Surely it would be wiser for the State 
to offer to bankrupt shareholders and ruined debenture-holders 
alike a moderate price for their line, and then lease it out to 
new proprietors, to be worked under certain strict conditions 
devised in the interest of the entire community. Mr. Craw- 
ford says the State under his plan would be sure of its receipts, 
because working expenses are never, on the average, more than 
48 per cent. of incomings, and the balance must be sufficient 
to pay interest at the low rates the State guarantee would 
secure; but so it would be sufficient, if the State paid in 
Consols what the proprietors expect in dividends. The 1 per 
cent. which he says may be easily taken for a reserve fund,— 
and which would be spent the moment we were at war,— 
would of itself on this very Great Western give the original 
shareholders nearly what they get. 1 per cent. from the 
State is equal to nearly to 2 per cent. from anybody else. 
State management may be unreliable, though we believe 
that notion to be a capitalist’s fiction, invented to prevent 
State interference, and disproved by the experience both of 
the Post Office and the Treasury, but the management of a few 
capitalists unburdened by old debts, unfettered by poverty- 
stricken shareholders, and unimpeded by directors with objects 
other than good management, would not be unreliable, would 
very soon return much larger receipts than at present. They 
could afford to pay the State a premium for their lease, a rental 
above the State payments, both to debentureholders and 
shareholders, and yet obtain on their comparatively minute 
capital—for they would want only one year’s expenditure 
clear—an enormous dividend. The generation which takes 
the burden would then take the profit too, and might apply 
it at will to the reduction of the Debt or of taxation, as it 
pleased. In either case the State would have obtained a 
right more important than both reductions, the right, namely, 
of compelling the new Railway concessionaires to manage the 
Railways on principles which will make them of real use, to 
try, at all events, whether low fares and enormous work are not 
more profitable than high fares and very little work, whether 
three sixpences are not worth more than one shilling. There 
are people who say they are, and the experiment, at all events, 
might be tried. That this plan would rid us of the host of 
interests which now look to profit from Railway mismanage- 
ment, lawyers, contractors, favoured customers,—somebody 
should inquire into that occasional form of jobbery,—and 
so on, is, we admit, its greatest obstacle; but then it is also 
among the greatest of its many probable advantages. The 
Irish Railway proprietors are actually clamouring for this 
course, and though it is a great shame that a magnificent 
experiment should be tried first of all under Irish conditions, 
still even an Irish experiment would be preferable to Mr. 
Crawford's alternative scheme. 

It is the right of control—not of management, but of con- 
trol—which is the interest of the country, and it is to this, as 
well as to direct profit, that any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should look when he is called upon to meet the fast-coming 
Railway catastrophe. The State is no more bound to pay 
the creditors of the London, Chatham, and Dover, than it is 
bound to pay Sir Morton Peto’s, or those of the last new Guards- 


man. It may be expedient to do it for the national advantage, 


| but if it does, the Treasury should drive the hardest bargain 


it possibly can, in the interest of the tax-payer who accepts 
the burden. Most certainly it should not allow the existing 
bodies, who have brought 500,000,000/. of property to this 
pass, any further opportunity of wastefulness or mismanage- 
ment. Most certainly it should not allow a number of 
« Boards,” whose interest is high profits and small traffic, to 
Most 
certainly it should not so legislate that bankrupt share- 
holders, bankrupt through their own wastefulness and Philis- 
tine stupidity, should find themselves as bankrupts in a better 
position than if they had remained solvent. Mr. Crawford's 
proposal seems to us to involve all those results. His courage 
in making it will, we trust, when this everlasting Reform 
question can be induced to get itself out of the way, bear 
most excellent fruit, but the fruit will not, we think, be 
merely a Poor Law for the benefit of insolvent Railway jobbers. 
Let the public only get accustomed to the magnitude of the 
question—and motions like Mr. Crawford’s help bravely to that 
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end—and it will see truths which Mr. Crawford as yet.keeps 
back, that State control does not involve State management 
in England, any more than in India; that State control is 
essential to cheap and universal intercommunication ; and that 
State control may, if wisely applied, be made to relieve Rail- 
way proprietors and the taxpayers alike, greatly, together, 
and at once. 





THE LIBERALS AND MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


though more respectful to those who have to obey ; 
That theory is, we believe, in essence this. An - i 
essential to the safety or, to put it more plainly, to the my 
ence of the State. Consequently, a State, having if free 
distinct moral right to exist, and if it can to keep in existence 
has a moral right to maintain an army. If possible, it should 
compose that army of persons willing to serve, but in the ra 
cases in which this is impossible it has a distinct mora] tr 
to the aid of every human being, who, benefiting by the State 





H for a little honesty! If only one Liberal leader, say | 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright, one Liberal of “advanced” | 
views, say Mr. Forster or Mr. Stansfeld, or even Mr. Peter | 
Taylor, would but get up and deliver his mind, and not what 
he supposes to be his constituents’ mind, upon the discipline 
of anarmy! One-half the difficulties in the way of a free | 
military organization would instantly disappear, and we should 
be at liberty to alter the whole position of the soldier, not only 
with the assent but the hearty support of the best old officers 
in the service. These gentlemen, who are over fifty, and have 
organized regiments, and governed regiments, and carried regi- 
ments and brigades under fire, of whom one of the ablest of 
their comrades once said to the writer—‘ They may be preju- 
diced, may be silly—don’t say they ain’t—but just see how 
they wake up when the cannon begin, what men the old | 
fogies are then!”—govern the British Army, and they are 
all, Whig and Tory alike, under one persistent delusion. 
They think that a more popular House of Commons, a more | 


| 








| 








is bound to offer his life in defence of its existence, or the 
same being freely selected, of its policy. The vital princi le 
of an army, that which makes it a scientific organization, = 
not an armed mob, is that the persons entrusted by law With 
the power of giving orders should have those orders obeyed 
readily in time of peace, instantly, as well as readily, in time 
of war. To refuse such obedience in matters of “duty,” 
mark how the word explains and justifies the national sent. 
ment,—is a moral offence at all times, and in the field a moral 
offence equivalent to overt treason. The soldier who on 
service will not obey a service order is simply a traitor, a man 
who has in the supreme moment betrayed the count 

he has engaged to serve, who risks the lives of thon. 
sands to gratify his own selfishness—a scoundrel, men 
morally, and socially dangerous in the extreme degree, 
In time of peace he must be punished up to the point 
needful to make obedience a mental habit, in time of 
war, or “service” equivalent to war, he must die. He may 
be morally as innocent as it is possible for a mean man to be, 


democratic Government, to use their own expression, would ex; He may be a coward, and no man since the world was made 
necessitate rei, in obedience to some law beyond experience | was ever a coward with his own conscious consent. He ma 
and above evidence, weaken the discipline of the Army. It is| be infatuated with a belief that to be a soldier is sinful, but 





of no use to quote analogies to them. If we remark that 
the only genuinely democratic Government which ever 
existed, the French Convention, organized the terrible dis- 
cipline of France, the reply is that the French are a mili- 
tary nation, and the English are not. If we state that 
there never was anywhere a discipline so terribly stern as that 
of the old American Army and Navy, we shall be told that 
Southerners commanded in both, and that in the former the 
privates were mostly mercenary foreigners. If driven to 
despair, we show that the discipline in our Fleet, which is 
under Parliament, is twice as severe as the discipline in our 
Army, which is under the Crown, we shall be silenced by the 
argument of visible necessity. ‘A captain in the Navy must 
be stern, Sir, must, or the ship is wrecked!’ An idea abso- 
lutely immovable influences these old gentlemen, that a new 
discipline under a popular Government must be feeble, and 
they fight for every relic of the traditionary modes of coercion 
as if they were resisting attacks upon their property rights. 
People think, and the penny papers say, that their conduct is 
all prejudice ; but it is not all prejudice, or anything resem- 
bling prejudice, but a sincere belief that the welfare of the coun- 
try is bound up in these ancient “ rights” of authority. One- 
half of the old officers who fight so bitterly for flogging would 
be happier men if flogging were abolished, two-thirds of them 
would, indeed do, sanction the most extraordinary breaches 
of law, custom, and orders, rather than flog a decently good 
man. But they say, “ We must have discipline ; and discipline 
means two things, the power of enforcing obedience somehow 
in cantonment, for which we are willing to rely on drill, fines, 
and imprisonment, and the power of enforcing swift obedience | 
in the field, for which we cannot rely on anything except the 
lash or death. Death would horrify the country, and we 
aust therefore retain the lash, as we have got it, as long as | 
we can.” | 
We say this is the secret theory of men who abhor the lash, | 
who, like the late Lord Clyde, would, in a series of years, with | 
seventy thousand men to keep in order, never once employ a! 
means which they consider degrading, but which, nevertheless, 
they will never in theory surrender. They do not care a) 
straw for the right of flogging, they even hate it, as tending | 
to make soldiership, which they think honourable, degrading | 
in the eyes of the public; but they think that the Liberals are 
masters, and that the Liberals, if allowed to alter the old | 
discipline, will take all nerve and fibre out of it. It is a pure | 
delusion, based mainly, we are bound to say, upon the pusil- | 
lanimous reticence of Liberals themselves. All history proves | 
that Democrats are the sternest disciplinarians, and though we | 
admit that there are remarkable points of difference between 
the English Radical and the “Red” of any country or 
of any time, still we know that upon this question the 
English Radical theory is totally different from anything 
old officers believe. It is at least as stern as their own, 








| even in these rare and extreme cases, cases so rare and extrema 


that we do the argument injustice in producing them, the 
State, acting in an interest above that of any individual, has 
a moral right to inflict death. It has, in fact, precisely 
the same right to shoot its own subject as to order its armed 
enemies to be shot in battle. We declare honestly, after 
acommunion of years with advanced Liberals, we never in 
our lives heard any one question these principles, never met 
a man who doubted that blank refusal to obey a service order 
on board a national ship, or in a national regiment, was justly 
and morally punishable with death. If we are exaggerating 
in any degree, let’ Mr. Goldwin Smith or Mr. F. Harrison, 
—“‘ extreme” enough both of them to satisfy any Tory—tell us 
publicly wherein we misrepresent their thought. We believe 
firmly that if the educated Radicals of every grade were polled 
to-morrow, with the uneducated Radicals behind them, not 
one man in five hundred would resist or condemn the penalty 
of death—by shooting, not hanging—for insubordination in 
the field, not one in five the same penalty for striking an 
officer on duty in cantonment. The only resistance would 
come from a section of the middle class, in whom long con- 
tinued physical comfort has created a disbelief in the utility 
of discipline, a secret dislike of all punishment or compulsion 
whatsoever. Every Radical would probably put in his own 
rider. Most would affirm that to entrust such power to 4 
caste, as we do now, or, indeed, to any but “ elected ” officers, 
i. e., officers specially picked for the qualities of command by 
either the nation or the men would be unjust; many would 
add that enlistment must be voluntary, or at least discharge 
voluntary after a few months’ trial; and a few would protest 


| that the cause must approve itself to the individual mind; 


but on the principle we do not believe there would be a dis- 
cussion. Nor on the practice. The Duke of Cambridge thinks 
evidently, as almost all General officers think, that if a man who, 
being sober, struck an officer on duty were shot the country would 
explode with wrath and pity. We do not believe a word of it. 
The masses in this country have far too little instead of too 
much horror of death as a means of enforcing duty, and 
the educated classes may be tested by the example of Anglo- 
Indians, who have repeatedly supported, with unbroken 
unanimity, sentences of death for insubordination. All the 
Liberals demand is that the soldier shall be free to depart, if 
the service is to him insupportable ; that he shall have a clear 
road to become an officer if it is in him; that the court- 
martial which condemns shall have one private amongst its 
members, not to over-ride the officers, but to ensure the other 
side fair hearing ; that the officer shall suffer as well as the 


| soldier ; and, finally, that the offence shall be really one in- 


volving the discipline of the Army. A man is not to be shot 
because he strikes an officer for intriguing with his wife—one 
of the very worst causes of insubordination in some foreign sta- 
tions ; or because, being drunk, he kicks the decidedly abusive 
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al ole pele him in irons; or because he loses his re- 
co + in a civil squabble. The Court must judge whether the 
¥ tance was resistance to military duty, but if it was, public 
= in England would be as stern and pitiless as in 
- hat and America. The soldier who disobeys a distinct 
— a traitor, wilfully threatening the existence of 


ice order is eal . 
Salad as a nation, wilfully imperilling thousands of lives, 


he must die. ae , : 
— question old officers, if it isright, morally right, to kill 


in order to maintain discipline, why is it morally wrong to flog ? 
It is not morally wrong in the abstract, and allowing for the 
natural exaggeration of debate, whether in the House or in the 
Press, nobody ever said it was. It is possible tc conceive a 
race among Whom flogging, conveying no dishonour and ex- 
citing no vindictiveness, would be the best punishment con- 
ceivable; and we believe that is actually the case with some 
of the tribes of Northern India, who are brave men neverthe- 
Jess. But every punishment is evil which necessarily makes 
men worse, —the exact reason why the popular idea of Hell is 
so fiendish,—and races do reach stages of civilization in which 
flogging, or the liability to flogging, makes the immense 
majority of them worse. The French reached that stage some 
time ago. Owing partly, no doubt, to reminiscences of a bad 
feudal system, the Frenchman holds the lash in a regard 
which makes a lashed man consider suicide honourable by 
comparison. The lash, that is, makes him worse, inverts the 
only end for which punishment can, except as a deterrent, be 
morally justifiable, and the oldest English officer would say at 
once it was unjust and inexpedient to lash Frenchmen. This 
has now, through the progress of civilization, that is, through 
the development of a mental phase in which honour is above 
physical pain, become also the condition, not indeed of all Eng- 
lishmen, but of all those Englishmen whom we wish to become 
soldiers. Everybody feels that to flog officers would be wicked, 
not because of the pain, which they might bear as well as the 
men, but because of the moral injury. The majority of English- 
men have reached in this respect the same grade of feeling, 
and flogging has therefore become morally wrong, an extreme 
injury both to those who inflict and those who are liable to 
suffer it. It ought to be abolished on moral grounds, as well 
as grounds of expediency; but that is no reason why dis- 
cipline, which is a strictly justifiable and beneficial social 
principle, should be given up or relaxed, and the key-note of 
discipline is, that as the lives of multitudes and the life of 
the State depend on the obedience of each soldier, his 
obedience must be secured, even if lives are forfeited to secure 
it; Absolute obedience to orders on duty once secured, minor 
discipline may, as in the French and American Armies, be 
relaxed with perfect safety. It is because our discipline is 
so weak, not because it is so strong, that we are com- 
pelled to keep up such rigid distinctions between officers 
and men, such an immense distance between a private who may 
be a corporal to-morrow, and a corporal who was a private 
yesterday. If ever our Army is properly organized as an 
honourable profession, with decent pay and open careers, dis- 
missal will probably become, as it was in the old Sepoy Army, 
the most dreaded of the secondary punishments, but it will 
still be necessary to visit wilful disobedience with death. So 
inflicted, public opinion will no more resent it than it resents 
the action of Providence, which decrees that if a man will 
jump off a precipice, or swallow poison, or set any one of a 
hundred laws at defiance, he shall die in consequence. Wilful 
disobedience on service, or the striking of an officer on duty, are 
voluntary acts, as voluntary as any other form of suicide. The 
belief that discipline cannot be enforced among Englishmen 
except by some torture stopping short of death, but infinitely 
worse than death, proceeds solely from the profound distrust 
felt by a limited caste in the moral fibre and intellectual 
strength of the people below it. 





SPAIN AND ENGLAND. 


“IT is the unforeseen,” as the Frenchman said, “ which 

always arrives.” Of all improbable occurrences, one 
would have said that a war between Great Britain and Spain 
was the most improbable, yet unless the Queen and her 
Terrorist Junta give way immediately the two countries will 
be within a month at war. No one with the slightest 
pretension to understand politics can read the papers just 
presented to Parliament in the case of the Queen Victoria 
and hope that concession may yet be made from this side, or 
that any Minister, Mr. Bright included, could save us from 
the necessity, if Narvaez is obstinate, of securing redress by 





|force. The matter lies ina nutshell. The Spanish officials 
_have openly seized a British vessel on the high seas, quite out- 
_side Spanish waters, stolen her cargo, threatened her crew to 
secure silence, and sold the vessel asa “ derelict,” and the 
Spanish Government refuses redress, apology, or explanation. 
If Great Britain tolerates such conduct she ceases as a power 
to exist, and her merchants must in future transport their 
goods under the French, American, or for that matter, 
Netherlands flag. 

The Spanish Coastguard men are, it appears from the Con- 
sul’s statement, in the habit of seizing vessels piratically, 
terrifying their crews, and sending them in for condemnation 
without any reasonable excuse, and the Spanish Government 
is accused of winking at such proceedings. On 15th January, 
1866, a revenue cutter belonging to the Spanish Custom House 
seized the Queen Victoria, a small vessel laden with iron 
goods, cloth, and tobacco, on the high seas, fifteen miles from 
the coast, and took her into Cadiz, whence her crew was driven 
with threats. The name of the vessel was effaced, and she 
was advertized for sale as a derelict, but on the Consul’s 
remonstrance she was brought before some Spanish tribunal, 
and secretly, without warning or witnesses, condemned for 
landing smuggled goods on the coast which she had not 
approached within fifteen miles. Incessant remonstrances 
from the Consul and the Foreign Office at last induced the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs to take up the question, 
but on 9th January of this year, twelve months after the 
wrong had been committed, the Spanish Government finally de- 
clined to put themselves in motion, as the case was “ solely 
in the province of the Spanish tribunal,” which had refused 
to hear any evidence, and had not even given the legal warn- 
ing to the Consul. The Master of the Queen Victoria, a man 
named Homedes, made seventeen applications to the Court for 
a hearing, all in vain. At last, on January 9, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs wrote to say that the Consul might insti- 
tute a new suit, and when that had been decided there might 
be room for diplomatic negotiation ; in other words, kindly 
allowed men seized on the high seas to enable the tribunal 
which had condemned them unheard, to condemn them again 
after hearing. The British Government of course refused to 
become accomplices in this mockery of justice, and Lord 
Stanley on 30th March, last Saturday, thus summed up the 
case :— 


| 


‘The original capture, then, was a lawless and wholly unjusti- 
fiable act ; justice, though frequently demanded, has been denied ; 
the sale of the cargo and of the vessel was illegal ; and all the pro- 
ceedings taken against the vessel were not only contrary to justice, 
and therefore void, but they must have been taken with a full 
conviction of their illegality, and were adopted, as her Majesty's 
Government are constrained to believe, for the purpose, or in aid’ 
of the purpose, of covering or concealing the original lawless act 
of the captain and crew of the Spanish guarda-costa. In this 
state of things, her Majesty’s Government must decline to accept 
the conclusion set forth in General Calonge’s letter of the 9th of 
January, that the confiscation decreed against the Queen Victoria 
shall be declared void, so as to open the road for the Consul, and 
other persons interested, to present themselves, and defend their 
interests before the proper tribunal. On the contrary, her 
Majesty’s Government must at once insist on the immediate 
restoration of the ship and cargo, or their full value, and on 
proper pecuniary indemnity to her captain and crew, accompanied 
| by an expression of regret addressed to her Majesty's Govern- 
; ment for the outrage committed on the British flag. You will 
| furnish General Calonge with a copy of this despatch, which is the 
reply of her Majesty’s Government to his letter of the 9th of 
January, and you will express the earnest hope of her Majesty's 
Government that the Government of her Catholic Majesty will 
not allow this matter to assume the proportion of a serious differ- 
ence between Great Britain and Spain.” 





| It is almost impossible to conceive that the Spanish Govern- 
| ment can persist in its defiance alike of common justice, in- 
ternational law, and Great Britain, unless, indeed, it secretly 
relies on the divisions which it assumes to exist among the 
British people. It will, probably, after trying in vain to 
secure the good offices of Napoleon, who will scarcely defend 
piracy, give way sallenly, but if it should not, there is 
absolutely no course left to the British Government except to 
exact redress by force. We should have declared war on 
France long since for such a proceeding, and the comparative 
insignificance of Spain must not be allowed to extenuate 
wilful injustice to Great Britain. The Spanish Government 
may hope that as we shall not invade the Peninsula, the only 
result of war will be to give them an opportunity of revindi- 
cating Gibraltar, but the Philippines, Cuba, and the Balearic 
Isles are all alike within our grasp, and the loss of their 
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colonies would complete the discredit into which the last 
branch of the Bourbon House has gradually descended. We 
are safe in Lord Stanley’s hands from precipitate or violent 
counsels, but his last despatch in its grave eloquence offers 
only the alternatives of restitution or war. 








THE WICKEDNESS OF LARGE DIVIDENDS. 

y E have often remarked in these columns on the odd dislike 

to heavy interest or to large profit, if calculated as interest, 
which still lingers in the British mind. Everybody tries to get 
for himself as large an interest as he possibly can, and if he gets a 
very large one is usually a little proud of his feat. An “ origi- 
nal” holder of Deyon consols, or Burra Burra shares, or West- 
minster Bank stock, or any other very profitable investment, is 
usually a little proud of his enterprise and cleverness, and talks about 
it without a suspicion that he ought to have qualms of conscience. 
But in their collective capacity Englishmen dislike high profits 
with a persistency which seems beyond the reach of reason, and 
which produces serious mischief. It is, for instance, impossible to 
introduce the fairest of all systems of contracting, an exact calcu- 
lation of expenditure with the contractor’s profit added, for the 
customer would simply hold up his hands in horror at a per- 
centage which, when added to the different items, he takes coolly 
enough. A high price seems to him quite fair, though a high 
interest does not. Ile will allow a shopkeeper in a fashionable 
quarter to sell rubbish at any rate he pleases, and if he makes a 
fortune dines with him, but if a man sells money at fifty per 
cent, he thinks him a scoundrel, and declines his acquaintance. 
The oddest, and at the same time the most injurious exhibition 
of this prejudice is, however, in the terms of Parliamentary 
contracts. Members cannot bear to think that a privileged 
company should make much, and accordingly the wildest pro- 
visoes are inserted in almost all ‘‘ Charter” Acts to regulate the 
amount of profit the contractors are to earn. Each individual 
member knows quite well that he might as well pass a law 
against water rising to its own level, and each is quite willing 
to buy shares and help to defeat his own law, but still the proviso 
is always inserted. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Company is for- 
bidden, for example, to earn more than 10 per cent. No matter 
how well it does its business, it is not to enjoy the reward of well- 
doing, but to waste any balance it may earn rather than allow it 
to bedivided. The expectation is, we presume, that the Company’s 
customers are to be benefited, but the very same men who say 
this would ridicule the idea of fixing tailors’ charges by law. If 
the postal allowance is too much it can be reduced, or soldiers may 
be carried gratis, or all steamers compelled to carry letters for 
nothing, but what has the State to do with shipowners’ dividends ? 
OFf course the Company obeys the law, and never divides more 
than 10 per cent., but of course, also, it evades the law to obtain 
its own. Insurance is not prohibited, so the Company insures its 
own steamers, and divides bonuses upon that; reserves are not 
prohibited, so it heaps up all manner of nice little funds under 
different names, which make prices steady, and may one day 
allow of pleasant little distributions; purchases are not for- 
hidden, and so the Company accumulates property worth very 
much more than its original capital. The same rule is in- 
serted in Railway Acts, with an even more mischievous result. 
The very best thing that could happen to Railway administration 
would be for some one railway, by novel experiments, say by enor- 
mous reductions of charges and increase of business, to make : 
profit like that of a prosperous bank, but there is no temptation 
even totry. If the experiment succeeded, nobody who ran the 
risk would enjoy the benefit to the full. The Railways have not 
as yet been compelled to evade the law, but the consciousness that 
it exists does extraordinary mischief, in disinclining directors to 
make the efforts to which a chance of 20 per cent. would tempt 
them, In India it is by no means improbable that the Boards 
which have made their profits by diminishing fares to the lowest 
point, will one day have to waste money in order to keep their 
wisely earned dividends within Parliamentary limits. ‘They can- 
not make fares much lower without destroying the narrow margin 





the Act. Of course all strong effort to cheapen and impor 
the manufacture of gas ceased at once, for what was then 

doing either. A nasty red vapour, which turns silver black j 

twelve hours and fills rooms with sulphur injurious to the ¢ ~" 

the lungs, and the skin, yielded the full 10 per cent, dividesa’ 

and a surplus sufficient to make up back dividend ai 

if the Companies could have sold sunlight at a penny the 

thousand feet they could have made no more. Inventiveness Wag 
actually discouraged by law. Supposing it possible to cheapen 
the manufacture to any extent the Companies could not profit 

while additional demand to be produced by purity would actually 
be a nuisance. Gas, for instance, if absolutely pure—pure as we 

have seen it in Yorkshire mills, where a burner not three feet from 
the ceiling will not blacken it in five years—would be Universally 
employed in bed-rooms and nurseries. The demand would in- 
crease one-third, but then what would the Companies get for their 
pains? <A great deal of additional trouble, and that isall, That 
is not enough even to pay inventors who have the temptation of 
intellectual pride, and to Companies which have neither pride nor 
intellect it is a simple discouragement. There is not the slightest 
inducement to inventiveness, or experiment, or expansion, and of 
course the gas never improves. Companies never invent anything 
themselves, and why should they purchase inventions or bother 
their heads with plans for utilizing petroleum, &c., when they can 
get nothing out of success? Nevertheless, though it sees this quite 
clearly, the House of Commons will not give up its prejudice 
against high interest. Moved at last by the outcry of the public, 
it is considering a wretched Bill, which proposes to give us 14. 
candle gas instead of 12-candle at 3s. 6d. instead of 4s, per 1,000 
feet, and which actually restricts dividends to seven per cent, 
That clause will, we imagine, throw out the Bill, for it 
is a great deal too like confiscation to be tolerated by 
the House of Commons, careless as it often is of the 
claims of the owners of personal property. It would laugh at 
the man who proposed that a farmer should earn only 4 per cent, 
to keep down the price of bread, but thinks it quite fair thata 
gas-maker should earn only seven. But supposing the Bill to 
stand; why 7 per cent., any more than 70? If the Company 
can earn 700 by better and cheaper gas, why should it not earn 
that pleasant dividend ? We are no friends to the Gas Companies. 
We have always recommended their total, immediate, and final 
abolition as public nuisances, and the transfer of their powers 
and properties to the Metropolitan Board; but if they are to exist, 
why on earth are their profits to be limited? ‘To secure cheap 
gas? Nonsense. If they make enough to allow of a reduction, 
their clear interest under this law of the maximum is to discourage 
demand, and so draw their revenue with as little trouble as 
possible. Does the House suppose that corporate bodies are more 
Christian than individuals, and really enjoy trouble, and worry 
and expense the more because they must be unrewarded? 
The duty of the House of Commons is not to decide what 
they shall earn by their monopoly, but what they shall give 
the public in return for it; to insist on high quality, not o 
low dividends. Suppose the House, for example, to do what it 
would do if it were not supplied from its own gasometer, to insist 
on 22-candle gas at 4s. as the condition of the monopoly, but 
with no limitation on profits, what would the Companies do? After 
a moment's pause of despair, they would raise an extra million or 
so, concentrate their works, move them out of London to some 
place where purification would be safe, which it is not in tows, 
and go in at once for pure gas, cheap material, cheap manage- 
ment, great demand, and a 20 per cent. dividend. How would 
the public be hurt if they made 100? What we want is to 
encourage inventiveness in the monopolists, not to say they shall 
have nothing for inventing. Supposing free trade in gas possible, 
which we quite admit it will not be until we discover a gas which 
can be stored in private houses without danger and sold in 
barrels like beer, this is the line the Companies would take, and 
this is the tendency we ought to encourage. If the profits tum 
out at the end of the lease to have been excessive, that 15, 
altogether beyond trade profit, let the price be lowered again, but 


| at least let us leave the Companies the advantage of their own 


which brings so much, and what are they to do with the cash? | energy and inventiveness and economies, the stimulating pos 


They will waste it simply. 


bility of a great success. ‘The maximum would be bad, even if it 


The very worst case of ail, however, is that of the London | secured low dividends, for it would still tempt the Companies to 


Gas Companies. 


It is actually at this moment probable that | narrow their operations as much as possible, but it will not even 


we shall have to endure bad gas for a series of years, because | do that. The single result will be that the Companies will accu- 
the House of Commons will insist on giving expression to the | mulate silently great reserve funds, to be divided, if the conditions 


English dislike of large profits. Seven years ago Parliament 
handed over a monopoly of the supply to thirteen big Com- 
panies, and as usual inserted its absurd 10 per cent. rule in 





are ever hard enough to tempt them to dissolve. What good is 
that to anybody, except the people who never can see great profits 
made without believing that somebody is being robbed ? 
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“We trast we shall not be believed to approve the demands the | 
are now making. Oursingle point is, that they ought | 
to be allowed, if they are to continue to exist, to make any profits 
they can by selling absolutely pure gas—14-candle gas is a con- 

temptible compromise not worth having—at the lowest price the 

House can induce them to take. 


Companies 





MR. DARWIN AT THE ANTIPODES. 

«(PE native [Maori] saying is, ‘As the white man’s rat has 
driven away the native rat, as the European fly drives away 
our own, as the clover kills our fern, so will the Maoris disap- 
before the white man himself.’” Thus quotes Dr. Hooker, 
the eminent naturalist of our Kew Gardens, in a remarkable 
article in the new number of the Popular Science Review on ** The 
Struggle for Existence amongst Plants.” ‘* The European house- 
fly,” says Dr. Hooker, “seems to drive out before it the native 
blue-bottle of New Zealand, so that settlers, knowing its value, 
carry it in boxes and bottles to their inland stations.” So, too, in 
the vegetable world the vegetable emigration from Europe seems 
to drive before it the native products of the New Zealand soil. 
«The noisy train of English migration is not more surely doing 
its work than the stealthy tide of English weeds, which are creep- 
ing over the waste, cultivated, and virgin soil, in annually increas- 
ing numbers of genera, species, and individuals.” Dr. Hooker 

quotes a New Zealand correspondent to the same effect :— 

“You would be surprised at the rapid spread of European and other 
foreign plants in this country. All along the sides of the main lines of 
road through the plains, a Polygonum (aviculare), called ‘cow-grass,’ 
grows most luxuriantly, the roots sometimes two feet in depth, and the 
plants spreading over an area from four to five feet in diameter. The 
dock (Rumex obtusifolius or FR. crispus) is to be found in every river-bed, 
extending into the valleys of the mountain rivers, until these become 
mere torrents. The sow thistle is spread all over the country, growing 
juxuriantly nearly up to 6,000 feet. The watercress increases in our 
still rivers to such an extent as to threaton to choke thom altogether ; 
in fact, in the Avon, a still deep stream, running through Christ Church, 
the annual cost of keeping the river free for boat navigation and for 
purposes of drainage exceeds 300/. I have measured stems twelve feet 
Jong and three quarters of an inchin diameter. In some of the mountain 
districts, whore the soil is loose, the white clover is completely displac- 
ing the native grasses, forming a close sward.” 

—and later in his article he tells us the most remarkable fact of 
all, that,— 

« The little white clover, and other herbs, are actually strangling and 
killing outright the New Zealand flax (Phormium tenax), a plant of the 
coarsest, hardest, and toughest description, that forms huge matted 
patches of woody rhizomes, which send up tufts of sword-like leaves, six 
to ten feet high, and inconceivably strong in texture and fibre. I know 
of no English plant to which the New Zealand flax can be likened, so as 
to give any idea of its robust constitution and habit, to those who do not 
know it ; in some respects the great matted tussocks of Carex paniculata 
approach it. It is difficult enough to imagine the possibility of white 
clover invading our bogs, and smothering the tussocks of this Carex, but 
this would be child’s play in comparison with the resistance the 
Phormium would seem to offer.” 

It is an illustration of the same process that the European horse 
40 increases in South America as to gain rapidly upon the native 
animals of these plains, and that in New Zealand the English pig 
runs wild and multiplies at a rate which is a serious danger to the 
sheep farmers, whose flocks of lambs the wild hog decimates. 
That a little and apparently feeble plant like clover should be able 
to win a complete victory over the formidable sworded flax of 
New Zealand, and that the English fly should drive out the blue- 
bottle which is such a nuisance to the settlers, are striking illus- 
trations of the apparent power which human civilization seems to 
lend to even the animals and plants that have thoroughly adapted 

themselyes to its conditions,—illustrations which inevitably sug- 
gest the superstitious view of the subject conveyed in the Maori 
presage with which we commenced this article. It seems as if 
the mere local connection with civilized beings which is implied 
in buzzing in civilized windows and growing on ploughed fields, 
were a physical tonic to the constitution of animals and plants 
Which enables them, when put in competition with the native 
insects, animals, or plants of barbarous countries, to win as 
easy a victory as civilization wins over barbarism. Does not 
the English fly contract a cunning from its residence in English 
larders, which makes it more than the match of the big Maori blue- 
bottle? Have not the clover and watercress imbibed, by the pro- 
cess of selection, structural habits of economizing the juices of the 
comparatively poor English soil, which gives them an advantage 


need any such provisions for assimilating all the most nutritious 
elements of growth? It is quite conceivable that in an old and 
much tilled country only the more hardy species, those which have 
the most powerful attraction for the juices in the soil on which 
they live, will succeed in yielding good crops, while in a very rich 
country,—especially when combined with a milder climate,—this 
process of contest between the more and less vigorous species will 
go on much more tranquilly and slowly, so that the race between 
one plant and another for nutrition may not have elaborated any- 
thing like such special powers of competition for sap. Dr. Hooker 
tells us that seedlings of the cedar and the maple come up even with 
us in the early spring by thousands in the grass-ground where they 
are planted, but then, as soon as the grass begins to grow again, 
the grass draws away all their supplies of nourishment, and they 
die away. ‘This seems to show that perennial grasses have a much 
stronger relative attraction for the nutritious elements of the earth 
than seedling trees; but in New Zealand it would seem, from Dr. 
Hooker's account that even annuals from Europe often beat New 
Zealand perennials in the race. That is, it may be, the seeds of 
the European plants obtain in a few months as strong a hold of 
the ground as the native perennials have gained in many years, 
and then by virtue of their “ naturally selected” species, assimi- 
late with more rapidity and effect than their perennial neighbours 
the juices of the soil, and so starve the plants in their vicinity. 
The vegetable which in England has gone through centuries of 
competition for existence with other vegetables, has lost by the 
death of the weaker plants all the more languid and feeble ele- 
ments of its physiology, while the New Zealand perennial, living 
undisturbed in a milder climate and much richer soil, has been 
left comparatively without any process of competitive sclection, 
till, like the luxurious man who has had all his comforts and 
necessaries at his elbow, when competing for existence against the 
trained hunter who has lived by his knife and gun, it is worsted at 
every turn by the hardier rival. It would be easy, of course, to 
suggest a similar account of the success of the European fly and 
European rat in competing against the native blue-bottle and the 
native rat. In neither case, probably, is it due to greater strength 
or ferocity, greater aptitude for war, but to instincts trained 
through successive generations under more difficult circumstances. 
Those European flies and rats which have not been able to adapt 
themselves to their condition in a country where the most nourish- 
ing food is usually jealously guarded, and where all wild 
animals have less and less chance every year, have died out, 
and only those remained which by hardier constitution, greater 
caution, less offensive habits, and more subtle instincts, have been 
able, while supporting themselves, sufficiently to avoid the eamity 
of man to prevent any war of extermination being waged against 
them. And these trained instincts of course tell greatly in their 
favour when they come to be pitted against races which have not 
hitherto needed them for their protection. Such is the apparently 
most natural inference from Dr. Hooker's strange array of facts 
to prove that while the plants and animals of the antipodes show 
no increased fertility when transplanted to Europe, no tendency 
to run our native plants hard in the struggle for existence, our 
plants and animals show as much colonizing capacity as man him- 
self when they emigrate with him to New Zealand. We take the 
case of New Zealand rather than that of any other virgin soil, 
like South America, because though many of the same phenomena 
are true of South America also, the conditions of climate are 
there generally so different that the experiment is disturbed by 
many other considerations. In New Zealand, on the contrary, 
though the climate is rather milder, owing to the greater extent of 
sea, the climatic conditions are exceedingly like those of England. 

We have striven purposely to suggest an interpretation of these 
very curious and as yet unexplained facts which is entirely in 
the spirit of Mr. Darwin's great work,—not, of course, as if any 
suggestion of ours could have the least scientific weight, but 
because the science of the day evidently inclines to attach more 
and more value to Mr. Darwin's hypothesis, at least as explaining 
the modus operandi of all those modifications of species which con- 
cern the vitality and tenacity of the surviving races. But now 
what picture does this process really present to us of our little 
universe ?—one, as some of the Darwinians think, of inexorable 
law sifting out the weak and casting them away as refuse, or one 
of strangely wise preparation for the dwelling-place of a being 
in whom the principle of ‘“ natural selection” gives way to the 
higher principle of moral selection? ‘To us the latter seems the 
true image left upon the mind by the curious process the natura- 
lists indicate to us. Here are a great number of strange laws at 
work, the total effect of which is to give to all the plants and 





over the plants that have grown up for ages in a soil too rich to 
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of the most civilized races of men, a direct share in the protection of 
that civilization. The shield of civilization is as it were in some sense 
thrown over those inferior races of existences which, themselves in- 
competent toshare it, and generally not even directly protected or 
guarded by man, are yet at the second remove, as it were, most im- 
portant, in order to enable him to carry with ease into the still un- 
cultivated and uncivilized parts of the earth the full advantages he 
has gained by long residence in cultivated and civilized regions. 
The animal and vegetable train of life which he cannot help 
drawing after him wherever he goes, the old grasses and weeds and 
flowers, the old insects and beasts, as well as those more valuable 
plants and domestic animals which he takes pains to carry with 
him, have all gained by their conditions of life in the Old World 
that hardiness which fits them to colonize as well as man himself, 
and to force their way into his new home without asking his con- 
sent, at the expense of the native flora and fauna. Everything 
not only that man intentionally brings with him, but that crawls 
after him almost by accident, spreads as he spreads. A moving 
atmosphere of power clings to his steps, so that even the lowest 
creatures which he has found useful or even but supportable 
for centuries in one place, will drive out, without giving him 
any trouble, the creatures which he would find comparatively 
useless or even insupportable in another. The clover driving 
the fern and even the sword-flax before it, and so preparing 
a rich pasture for the sheep,—the little house-fly, transported 
in boxes and bottles, and then left to supplant the disgust- 
ing native blue-bottle by its own energies, are but special illus- 
trations of the general law that all that man has found on the 
whole—very often unconsciously, as in the case of the fly—suit- 
able and, comparatively speaking, advantageous to him iu 
ages of civilization, has during those ages been acquiring with- 
out knowing it the power to follow him successfully into 
other regions, where the conditions of animal and vegetable 
life would otherwise be much less favourable to his exist- 
ence, aud so to share the charmed life of civilization without 
being the objects of his intentional protection. Naturally one 
would have supposed that by the law of the “conflict for exist- 
ence,” the lush tropical forests of South America, the sworded 
flax tree and thick ferns of New Zealand, would have struggled 
with the most tremendous advantages against the foreign growths 
which civilized man brings with him, and which are so essential to 
his progress. And so it would be certainly, if art alone were his 
only dependence ; if every animal and vegetable inconsistent with 
his comfort and safety had to be industriously exterminated, 
instead of retreating almost as if by magic, before him. But the 
fact is quite otherwise. ‘The wild animals and wild growths even of 
the tropical forests yield easily before the weakest invader that has 
gone through the selecting process inseparable from civilization. 
The clover follows man into the heart even of South American 
jungles, displacing the rank grasses it finds there. ‘The horse and 
the sheep and the pig multiply in these new wastes of vegetation 
with infinitely more rapidity than the wild animals which are 
native there. Man, of course, takes his arts with him, but where he 
might expect to have to fight Nature hardest with his most marvel- 
lous efforts, nature seems to acknowledge the mere magic of his pre- 
parations, and to yield to him without insisting on any laborious 
application of them. Even the tangled forests of the Amazon will 
probably yield to the first sincere effort at immigration with infi- 
nitely less difficulty than we expect. Rich, wild, and virgin soils 
nourish weak and comparatively untenacious forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable. ‘The very luxuriance of growth is perhaps 
a sign of this weakness. The hardier and subtler vitality of 
‘ selected,’—i. ¢., civilized,—nature, soon beats the luxuriance of 
wild nature in the race. 

And we must remember that this process of ‘ natural’ selection,— 
selection with respect merely to weakness and strength, —is arrested 
directly we reach man, directly we reach a being endowed with a 
character which can see that there is a weakness stronger than 
strength, indeed a strength in weakness itself, when that weakness is 
the weakness of reverence, self-denial, and love. Our Poor Laws, 
our hospitals, our healing art, our charities, are all so many 
agencies for counteracting the process of ‘ natural selection’ 
80 soon as we arrive at a stage of culture when we can see 
that mere strength, mere tenacity of life, is not itself divine. 
Natural selection stops, or begins to stop, with the very race for 
whom it has hitherto worked with so beneficial an effect. It 
prepares a region suitable for civilized man, and enables him 
to conquer with infinitely greater ease other regions not thus 
suitable for him, and then the being for whom all this has been 
done, is taught that after all his highest duty and noblest function 


tecting the weak, in lifting up the hands that hang down, ; 
strengthening the feeble knees, in guarding with the ten in 
care every spark of human reason and human love. How hots 
a being placed in the position which man holds on the earth 
ages of merely ‘‘ natural selection,” of struggle for existence, hay 
learned that this very process, this fierce competitive strife, is oa 
of the very lowest of his functions,—the one, indeed, which he den 
with the lower order of plantsand animals,—if the Providence which 
had watched over the one process had not been waiting to give the 
correctiveand the greatsupplement to His own teaching, the momen} 
He had at last prepared for Himself a being worthy of it? To our 
| ninds the most wonderful side of the Darwinian theory is, that it 
shows us, in such strong contrast, what God has really done to 
perfect our physical and animal nature, and that the being for 
whom He has done all this, and who is the first to know it, is the 
first also to know that the law of conflict and competition js the 
lowest of the laws of human nature, and is recognized by us only 
in learning to keep it well under us. It would be the strangest 
of all paradoxes if a universe really accounted for by the law of 
competition, was crowned by the one being who, in his highest 
moments, reverses and repudiates that law. 


by long 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
XXIV.—SussEx AND SoutH SurrEy.—Saxon Pentop, 
NDERIDA appears as one of the fortresses of the Comes of 

A the Saxon Shore or March in Britain, and as garrisoned 
by a company of the Abulci, whoever these may have been, 
What the exact nature of this Saxon March was must remain 
a doubtful point, nor can we say with certainty that the name 
implies a Saxon occupation. It seems, however, at any rate, 
to imply a state of things similar to that in which the eastern 
coast of Britain was placed during the Scandinavian invasions of 
a subsequent period, and bearing this in mind, there seems every 
probability of considerable occupations as well as incessant attacks 
on the ‘‘Saxon Shore” at an early period, by the miscellaneous 
populations included in the vague name Saxon. It would only be 
in harmony with what we know to have taken place elsewhere in 
Britain, if the Roman Emperors transplanted some tribes from 
the Continent to this part of the coasts of Britain, to serve asauxi- 
liaries against native insurrections or foreign invasions. When the 
Imperial central authority became the prey of rival chiefs, nothing 
would be more probable than that the occupants of the Saxon 
Shore would take a part in the struggle, and some dim and dis- 
torted recollection of these contests may be embodied in the 
stories of the Saxon conquests of South Britain handed 
down to us. ‘To secure the Roman fortresses within this 
district would be among the first efforts of these ‘‘ Saxons,” 
and accordingly we find the siege and fall of Anderida spe- 
cially mentioned in the Saxon legends. Among these we find the 
following statements, which must be referred to the Province of 
which we are now speaking. ‘*477—In this year -lle came to 
Britain, and his three sons, Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa, with 
three ships [the usual number in all these Saxon legendary inva- 
sions], at the place which is named Cymenesora, and there slew 
many Walas, and drove some in flight into the wood which is 
named Andresdes-Leaga [or Andresdes-Lea]. 485—lIn this year 
Elle fought against the Walas [or Wealas], near the bank of 
Markredes-Burne. 491 [or 490]—In this year Alle and Cissa 
besieged Andresdes-Ceaster, and slew all that dwelt therein; not 
even one Briton was there left.” Such is the brief legendary 
record of the Saxon occupation of Sussex in its earliest form. 
Bede tells us that Elle became Bretwalda, i.c., paramount over the 
Saxons in Britain; and supposing such a Saxon chief to have 
assumed the old title of Comes of the Suxon Shore, this may really 
have been the case. A contemporary of Bede's (Edde) also tells 
us that this Province, in consequence of the great number of its 
rocks and the density of its woods, remained unconquerable by 
the other Provinces. We are told that Cissa succeeded his father, 
Elle, and died at the age of 117, and that his posterity continued 
to reign among the South Saxons—as the people of lle were 
subsequently called; and then this Province is left devoid of even 
a legendary history for 130 years. Henry of Huntingdon, in- 
deed, amplifies—possibly from early Saxon legends—the account 
of the taking of Anderida, but the story of the struggles of the 
Saxon Shore men and the Romanized Regui, and the condition 
of the Province under its new lords, must be left to imagina 
tion. At the close of this unknown period we find it playing 

part in the struggles between the West Saxons and Mercians, 
and dependent alternately on each, as the fortune of war vacil- 
lated between them. In the year 680 we are told that Zthelwealh, 





in relation to his own race lies in reversing the process, in pro- 
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the two sexes” extends to any function which men and women 
have in common. Male and female students in any branch of 
science, or practitioners in any art, must have their qualifications 
and capacities tested byprecisely the same rules. There is no 
such thing as feminine geography, astronomy, history, or meta- 
physics, and no such thing as feminine, as distinguished from 
masculine, politics. If women are to be electors, their functions as 
such will be precisely identical with those of men, and there seems 
no conceivable reason for demanding a higher standard of fitness 
in the female than in the male sex. 

Metaphors are not arguments, and if they were, I do not sce 
the force of the one ‘*S. D. C.” employs. I fear a housemaid who 
could not ‘‘carry up a heavy coal-scuttle” would not be con- 
sidered worth her wages in Lancashire, but were she reduced to 
this helpless condition, she need not, therefore, be incompetent to 
decide whether John Thomas or Jeames was best able to do it for 
her. It is not the electors who d» the heavy work of politics, but 
the elected. No man is obliged to undertake political labour 
beyond his capacity because some men are allowed to vote, and 
women who care nothing about political questions would not have 
their liberty of inaction in the slightest degree infringed if other 
women, who do care about such questions, were permitted to take 
part in them—if they chose. 

‘There are great numbers of Englishwomen in the position as- 
cribed by **S. D. C.” to Louis Napoleon’s subjects. ‘They feel 
that an “unnatural restraint is put on their already developed 
faculties” by their legal exclusion from all share in the political 
life of their country, and while, like **S. D. C.” they are * abund- 
antly content with the portion God has given” them, they are 
thoroughly discontented with the limitation some men have as- 
signed, as that within which they must perforce confine their 
sympathy and their exertions.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

L. E. B. 





DR. MARY E. WALKER. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The statement contained in your last issue purporting to 
be a document signed by Assistant-Surgeon Crane, by order of the 
Surgeon-General of the United States, is false. I was not in 
Georgia, Tennessee, or Kentucky at the time stated, and was never 
examined by Medical Director Perin, and never saw him ; nor was 
I ever examined by any board that he had appointed. I hada 
regular contract from the United States in the year 1864 as A.A. 
Surgeon in the regular Army. ‘There were about 300 Surgeons that 
had contracts similar to mine. At the close of the war, —I quote from 
the Washington Republican,—* President Johnson, carrying out the 
purposes of his predecessor, President Lincoln, and acting upon 
such high authority as Major-General Sherman, General 'lhomas, 
and General McCook, has been pleased to issue an order in 
favour of Dr. Mary E. Walker. 1t is handsomely inscribed on 
parchment, and is given to her for faithful services as Contract 
Surgeon in the United States’ Army. The document was signed 
November 11, 1865.” I took the degree of M.D. in New York 
in 1855, and at the close of the war, upon my contract is written, 


* Annulled at her own request.” 
Mary IE. Waker, M.D. 


{fo tne Epiror or True ‘ Specraror.”) 
Sir,—The letter and statement purporting to be froma ** Medical 
Student” in Boston, Massachusetts, in reference to Dr. Mary E. 
Walker's proceedings in London being calculated to injure that 
lady in the opinion of the British public, will you allow me to say 
that Dr. Mary has taken the best means of making the public of 
Great Britain acquainted with her life and abilities, and it would 
be fortunate for many a ‘* Medical Student” if he could exhibit 
equal talent, courage, and nerve. There are many persons better 
qualified to judge than a ‘ Medical Student” can possibly be of 
the means proper for vindicating the propriety and the right of 
women to educate themselves for the Medical profession ; and who 
are better entitled to write in the name of those who most earnestly 
desire to ‘*see Medicine recognized as a profession for women” 
than your Boston correspondent, and who thoroughly approve of 
Dr. Mary Walker's ** proceedings in London.”—I am, &c., 

A ScoTsMAN. 





FAILURE. 
Vicror from the fight disrobing, 
Lover, now that heaven's attained— 
Ere the shouts be lost in sobbing, 
The clear heaven with storm-clouds stained— 


ee ee 


~ 


Mind ye—’mid your golden sunset, 
Or triumphant trumpet’s sound— 

Hearts as brave, yet broken in onset, 
Lovers, but with love uncrowned. 


Heed not: pay no vain recital— 
Tithes of pity, praise, or tears— 

Glorious in their unrequital, 
Richer for the world’s arrears! 


‘Though your fame wax old before ye, 
Though Love's leaf with frost be curled, 
Justice bares for these her glory, 
Veiled but from the vulgar world. 


Where they strawed who reap but stubble, 
Silent and unseen She stands, 

With a look that makes more noble 
‘Than the kiss of sceptred hands. 


And a crown she weaves for ever— 
Bloodless thorn and sweetened rue— 
For each noble lost endeavour 
Of the souls that died to do. 
April 2. IR. 


BOOKS. 
—_—_——_ 
DR. LIGHTFOOT ON TILE GALATIANS.* 

Tur present volume is intended to form part of a complete edi. 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistles. Judging from the ripe scholarship, the 
patient industry, the critical sagacity, and the blended liberality 
and reverence which it reveals in almost every page, we must at 
the outset express our hope that Dr. Lightfoot may be enablad 
to accomplish the plan he has announced. Indeed, a second in. 
stalment, a commentary on the Philippians, is already promised, 
Meanwhile, Dr. Lightfoot, by the work before us, has taken his 
place in the very front rank of English theological critics ; and he 
has, moreover, as it seems to us, given to the world a volume 
which the most advanced school of Continental inquiry must in 
candour regard as entitled to the highest respect. 

In selecting the Epistle to the Galatians as the subject of his 
first published volume, our author has departed, as he tells us, 
from the chronological order of St. Paul's letters, but in so doing 
he has indicated his familiarity with the latest literature of Ger- 
many. For the Epistle in question, which was so dear to the 
heart of Luther, and which seemed to him charged specially with 
arrows of lightning against the indulgence-mongers of his day, 
has with scarcely less vehemence been adopted by a section of 
Luther's countrymen, the famous School of ‘Tiibingen. And while 
Dr. Lightfoot in the notes which accompany the text throughout 
has, with true imaginative faculty, reproduced the thought of the 
Apostle in a flowing stream of transparent commentary, as if he had 
been anxious only to bring us face to face with St. Paul and the Celts 
of Galatia, he at the sume time, in a series of dissertations, discusses 
elaborately those questionsconnected with the Galatian Epistle which 
have been almost exclusively originate! by the ‘Tiibingen critics. 
To the majority of thoughtful English students these questions 
are now well known. Professor Jowett has treated them with his 
characteristic subtlety and eclecticism in the first volume of his 
Pauline Epistles, but we have not met with any English work in 
which they are handled so successfully as in that of Dr. Lightfoot. 
Equally candid with Mr. Jowett in the stateiment of opinions from 
which he differs, the Cambridge Professor seems to us to havea 
firmer foothold in the purely historical ground than his Oxford con- 
temporary, and, as we have intimated, his replies have more of the 
character of ademonstration. In Professor Jowett if we have mor 
of salient suggestion, in Dr. Lightfoot there is more of pertinent 
statement and logical coherence. 

The question of all others the most vital which a modern col- 
mentator on the Galatians has to consider, is the relation of 5. 
Paul to the Apostolic College, and more especially to the three 
foremost names, Peter, James, and John. Was there a relation of 
substantial sympathy with merely superficial elements of disagree- 
ment, or was there a rooted antagonism between the central 
thought of the great teacher of the Gentiles and the theology 
Christology of those who had been the companions of Christ 
during His visible ministry? What we may venture to call the 
Tiibingen-genesia of early Christian history, is based on the 


assumption that the latter is the true attitude of the respective 
less. sate 





* St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A revised text, with Introduction, Noto’, 
and Dissertations. By J. &. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and 





Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan and Co, 1866. 
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ictions of St. Paul and the Apostles of the Circumcision. And 


nv ek giggtte gc : 
in proof of the allegation, it is aflirmed on the one hand that the 
he Galatians is an uncompromising and indignant 


Epistle to t baile ‘ ss Rijea> 
vroclamation of the Christianity, pure and simple, which St. Paul 


had acquired direct from Heaven, and not less a protest against 
narrowness and bigotry of those who claimed to be the special 

« pillars” and monopolists of Christian orthodoxy. On the other 
hand, the Acts of the Apostles is a pamphlet clothed in the garb 
of history, which has for its one object the glorification 
of the Apostolic teaching, and the ‘ misrepresentation of 
St. Paul’s character and conduct throughout.” In this latest 
utterance of the Tiibingen School, the old opinion of its 
founder is ignored. Baur appears to have entertained the 
notion that the aim of the writer of the Acts was not so much 
to depreciate Paul as to write up Peter to the Pauline level, 
the book, according to this estimate of its contents, being a 
sort of requiescant in pace placed over the tombs of the two 
\postles, who by this time had been laid side by side in their 
Roman grave. However, with this ‘‘ Variation ” of the Tiibingen 
Protestants we cannot further occupy ourselves now, than to say 
that the later development is the most astounding phenomenon 
to be met with in the annals of criticism. We can understand 
what it is to damn with faint praise, but to try to blacken your 
adversary by allowing him to, tell his own story in the simplest 
and most pathetic language, as Paul is suffered in the Acts to 
record his,—to make him say, as Paul does to the Elders of 
Ephesus, that during a ministry of three years he has been 
a living cemmentary on the words of his Master, that it 
“ig more blessed to give than to reecive,’ to append to his 
report of his valedictory address that ‘“ they all wept sore, 
and fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words he spake to them, that they should sce 
his face no more,” and yet, without any hint that the whole 
narrative is bitter irony, to expect that your readers will regard 
it as conclusive proof of your malevolence, is a psychological 
curiosity which our vocabulary does not enable us to characterize. 
Searcely less inconceivable, in the light of the context of the passage 
(Acts xx., 36, &c.) we have just quoted, is the assertion that 
throughout the cts the Petrine pamphleteer ‘limits St. Paul's 
advocacy to a general Christian Monotheism (whatever that may 
mean), which might have been embraced by any liberal Jew.” 
Doubtless, there are very ‘liberal Jews” to be met with now, 
but we have never yet heard of one whose liberality was just of 
the kind which would lead him to embrace the words of St. Paul, 
as supplied by his alleged depreciator, that ‘* God has purchased 
the Church with His own blood,’* or whose monotheism was the 
synthesis of ‘‘repentance towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

But we must return to the Galatians. We are called on to 
believe that the inspiration of this letter derives from a wholly 
different source than doves that of the Apostles. St. Paul breathed 
the air of the Jerusalem which is free; while the Apostles were a 
carnal company, whose spirits sank into collapse if ever they ven- 
tured beyond the limits of the Law. Clearly to establish this 
position the writings of the chief three must either be pronounced 
forgeries, as in the case of Peter or John,—those of the latter 
being relegated to the second century,—or interpreted, as in the 
case of James, in sheer violation of his splendid and most spiritual 
generalization (i., 27), that the very “ ritualism” of Christianity is 
“good works,” and not less in oblivion of his doctrine of the living 
“Word” which is the root of our lives. How utterly capricious 
and unscientific this summary elimination of the writings in ques- 
tion is has been ably shown by Dr. Lightfoot ; and his masterly 
essay on St. Punt and the Three seems to leave no aspect of this 
subject in the shade. But we do not nel to travel beyond the 
Galatians to find the confutation of the Tiibingen hypothesis. 
We might concede that in the respective accounts of St. Paul's 
visit to Jerusalem contained ia Acts xv. and Galatians ii. 
there are divergencies somewhat ditlicult of reconciliation, but 
these are not quite intractable. For as Dr. Lightfoot and other 
critics, English and German, have noted, assuming the leading 
event in the two records to be St. Paul's third visit to Jerusalem, 
we find in both alike an appeal to the authorities of the Judzan 
Church; in both the appeal is occasioned by the insidious sug- 
gestions of ‘* false brethren,” who had come down to Antioch as 
if commissioned by James himself to publish among the Gentiles 
the necessity of becoming Jews in order to their becoming truly 
men and brethren in Christ ; in both the Gentile Apostles travel 
together from Antioch to Jerusalem; in both Peter and James 


the 





* If we read here “Lord” instead of “God,” as the antecedent (Acts xx., 19), it 
Will rather otiend than conciliate the “ Christian Monotheism ” of the * liberal Jew.” 





appear as the representatives of the Circumcision ; in both, to pass 
over other features, the result of the conference is identical, the 
exemption of the Gentile converts from the Mosaic prescriptions, 
and—what is of immense importance—the cordial recognition of 
the Apostolical character of both Paul and Barnabas by the pillars 
of the Jewish Church. Supposing, however, that no such literal 
harmony could be educed from the two narratives, if it could 
even be proved (which, however, the grammatical structure in 
Galatians ii. entirely forbids) that St. Paul, in apparent ignorance 
of a public conference, speaks solely and exclusively of a private 
audience with the Jerusalem triumvirate, the far more momentous 
question remains,—are not the two statements at one in principle ? 
We must maintain that they are. No doubt, in St. Paul's aflirm- 
ations we find the central doctrine of the Sonship and consequent 
liberty of humanity in Christ more clearly enunciated, and more 
fully disengaged from all mere accidental elements, than in the 
judicial sentence of St. James; but, nevertheless, it is this same 
bigoted Jew, this uncompromising defender of Ceremonialism, who 
is in the Acts reported to have said—and what could even Paul 
himself say in addition ?—‘* Why tempt ye God to put a yoke on 
the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear ; but we believe that, through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we shall be saved, even as they.” ‘The whole history 
of the proceedings of this Council is pervaded by the same spirit, 
so much so, indeed, that we cannot but marvel exceelingly that 
the romanticizing critics have not made the discovery for us thata 
Paulinist of a later day evolved it from his own internal conscious- 
ness, to show how ready the very chiefest of the Apostles were to 
wear the livery of St. Paul. It has rather, however, been their 
misfortune to confound the Apostles with the “ false brethren,” as 
if, during the fortnight St. Paul spent with St. Peter, the enter- 
tained and the entertainer had been respectively not angels, but 
devils “* unawares.” 

Once more, let us admit, unimaginable as the admission sounds, 
that the animus of the Council was utterly anti-Pauline; that the 
assembled brethren, instead of being gladdened by St. Paul's state- 
ments, were maddened by them; that whereas the great missionary 
of the Gentiles is styled their ‘* beloved brother Paul,” the words 
really meant their hated foe, we have still to listen to the unques- 
tioned testimony of St. Paul himself. We must not forget, how- 
ever, as we read, that St. Paul was, so to speak, sewing with a 
double thread. To the Galatians he had to assert at once his 
independence of human mediation in his primary call to the Apos- 
tolate, and secondly, as we must believe, his plenary recognition 
of those who “were in Christ before him.” It is the latter ele- 
ment of his ‘* Apologia ” which alone concerns us here. So far as 
authority to publish what he himself had “seen and heard” was in 
question, he was wholly indifferent to the corroboration of any 
secondary imprimatur, but his Celtic converts were, like all 
Celts, clannish in their sympathies. ‘The Celt of Scotland must 
‘*go out to be hanged to please the laird,” and it was insinuated 
that the chieftainship of Paul was of very doubtful legitimacy 
indeed. Hence his reference to the recognized chiefs in the Church, 
and it was for the sake of the Galatians alone he announced that St. 
Peter held the same liberal views with himself, and that he recited 
how at Antioch he publicly remonstrated with him for his flagrant 
inconsistency. From the ‘Tiibingen stand-point St. Paul, the pet 
hero of the school, was guilty towards St. Peter both of radene-s 
and falsehood. From the historical the two Apostles were of one 
mind, but in a moment of weakness the impulsive Peter again 
‘+ denied ” the deeper “* man” that was in him, and in the touching 
words of Dr. Lightfoot we cannot but add, “It would not be 
rash to conclude that this denial ended as the other had done, 
that the revulsion of feeling was sudden and complete, and that 
again he went out and wept bitterly, having denied his Lord in 
the presence of these Gentile converts.” 

In a word, the Tiibingen version of early Church history is 
a * palace of ice ” which is gradually melting under the sunshine 
of an enlightened criticism, while the aucient heavens of the 
Canonical narrative are shining out again in their freshness and 
beauty. j 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the contents of the 
Epistle. It must suffice to say that Dr. Lightfoot’s ‘ext solves 
several difficulties, and that the majority of his renderings we can 
honestly accept. But it seems to us that his interpretation of the 
passage, Galatians i., 15, 16, rather fails to convey the fullness of 
St. Paul’s meaning. He would translate it, ‘‘ When it pleased 
God to reveal His Son by means of me.” Unquestionably, ¢v gun? 
might be accepted in this sense, but to say, ‘ When it pleased 
God to reveal His Son through me that I might preach Him among 
the heathen,” is at least a very awkward mode of speech. We 
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prefer the translation which assigns to this declaration of St. Paul | much philosophy there is in these verses. Do youremember my expla - 
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a wholly interior signification, and which accepts it as the key- nation of philosophy ?’—‘ Yes, senor,’ said Marisalada, ‘the Science of compe 
ee is lifel nea ics being happy. But in this matter, neither rules nor science are w intelli, 
note, not only of the Epistle, but of his ife ong ministry. It was | much, for every one is happy according to his own notion, the Henin and t 
the revelation of the Divine Sonship ix Him which banished his | would be so if they would mount some guns on his fort, which ieenanen dying 
narrow Judaism for ever, which made all things new, rendered it | 4 ruin as he is ; Brother Gabriel, in the return of the Prior and his bell J ] 
i sible for Him ‘henceforth to know any man after the | * the monastery ; Tia Maria, if you wouldn’t go away; my father jg probe 
imposst le or im rence orth . any Rage catching a conger-cel ; and Momo, in doing all the mischief ho « the in 
flesh,” but which, instead, led him to believe that the Christ was | Stein laughed, and placed his hand affectionately on the girl’s shoulder mann 
in all men, and so supplied for all an unspeakable hope of glory. | saying, ‘And in what does your happiness consist ?’ Marisalada t 
hesitated a moment before answering, raised her large eyes, looked at men", 
ERE I. Stein, dropped them again, glanced at Momo, smiled inwardly on seeing scrupt 
THE SEA-GULL (LA GAVIOTA).* that his ears were redder than a tomato, and at last asked in reply, ypscrl 
Dona Crecrita FaBer, who is, as Miss Bethell informs us, the ‘What would yours consist in, Don Federico? In returning to your povel, 
F a i country ?’—‘ No,’ replied Stein. —‘ In what then?’ persisted Maria] k 

authoress disguising herself under the well known name of Fernan | yj] teil you, my nightingale ; but first tell me in what yours would con. to ta 
Cabal'ero, has a very considerable literary power, and a field for | sist..—‘ In always hearing you play the flute,’ replied Marisalada gin. model 
description so entirely fresh and full of special character of its — Be heer a old 0g = “a of eH —— With the the 

ser oe oe = ag ;. | oxcellent intention of fanning the flame ; it happened to her, however, ag 
own, that we feel no doubt of the success of her stories in this | ++ often does to others, that excess of zeal prevents the very things mea ener 
country as well as in her own. There are, no doubt, defects in her | desired to be brought about. ‘ Don't you see, Don Federico,’ she said, Mi 
‘ art at present. She is too fond of descriptive digression, and in | ‘what a pretty girl Marisalada is ?—what a beautiful figure, and how work 
P on a2 ° e,e 3¢ she is?’ rerhearing his er: athar ee : 

descanting on the historical buildings of Seville gets positively mt she is? Momo, overhearing his grandmother, muttered, while not d 
Wa Se Ses nega a : a Let finist viting the head off a sardine, The very model of her father’s fishing. dialog 
dull. ‘There is a very great difference, too, in the pow erand inish | yod, with legs and arms that give hor the look of a great grasshopper, alos 
of her provincial life and of the drawing-room life of the city. The | and she’s long and thin enough to make a good bar for my door—ugh ! -_ 
latter seems to us very poor. Spoiled by the vividly outlined charac-: | —‘ Be quiet, you disgusting hunchback, like a cabbage without a stalk,’ never 


acid a = . retorted Gaviota, in a low voice,—‘ Yes, yes,’ replied Stein to Maria. 
ters and sharply marked moral distinctions of her Spanish peasantry, | ; dian tes Here J her eyes aro exactly of the an aenad tt Rises 


who, having been brought up in the most ignorant corners of the ‘They are more like two hedgehogs, and every glance is a thorn’ 
. . . . . 4 ’ 
world, have had ample time to become knotted and twisted into the | grunted Momo. And this pretty mouth, that sings like a seraph,’ con- Iris! 
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most picturesque peculiarities of character, she scarcely understands | tinued the old woman, stroking her favourite's face.—‘ Did you ever!" also a 
; po pat eg ‘ sis said Momo; ‘a mouth like a basket, which gives forth toads and 
the finer and more delicate discriminations which are necessary | snakes !—‘ And your horrible mouth !” cried Marisalada, unable to con. as the 
in painting characters tempered by culture and social intercourse | tain her rage thistime. ‘ Your horrible mouth, which only doosn't reach do nc 
H | into forms of less grotesque and unique features. Doiia Cecilia | from ear to ear, because your face is so wide that it got tired halfway! letter 
f Faber’s drawing-room scenes are vastly inferior to many by very eee reply Mome chaunted, in threo different keys,—‘ Gaviota! ha 
; : : 44 Zaviota ! Gaviota!’—‘ Romo! Romo! Romo! Flat-nose !’ sang Maria, in PP 
second and third-rate English lady novelists. You do not see clearly | her magnificent voice. ‘Is it possible, Mariquita,’ said Stein, ‘ that you his 1 
any of the actors she brings on the carpet, or the drift and meaning | are really vexed at Momo’s nonsense? His jokes are stupid and coarse, simil: 
of their rather tedious colloquies. Very different indeedis it with the | but not malicious.’—* A little of what he has to excess wouldn't be amiss like | 
; . ; . : - , - | in you, Don Federico,’ replied Marisalada. ‘T'll tell you what it is, I'm 
broad, simple, graphic, village pictures, the only fault of which is | yo going to put up with this blockhead, who's as hard as a stone, than 
the tendency to humorous digression in which our authoress | rougher than a thorn tree, and harsher than untanned leather. So] woul 
indulges too much to the injury of her often really powerfully | shall go.’ And with this the Gaviota left the court ; Stein followed her.” Bein; 
conecived narrative. It is obvious that Doia Cecilia Faber has | That is lively portraiture enough, and the same hard, selfish, indul 
not quite enough even of that value for a dramatic situation on | powerful character is sketched through all its brilliant change of amor 
which practised novel-writers depend so much for the interest of | fortune, and the last reverses which bring her down again toa flunk 
their stories. She often seems to shrink back on the very verge | lower level than that from which she started. But Marisalada that 
of a fine situation, and to leave the issue to the imagination of her | jg not the only fine picture in the book. In the village life peop 
readers. Yet her best characters are full of dramatic force, | almost all the pictures are equally good, as in the Seville draw- whic 
though the scenes are scarcely equal in power to the actors. The | ing-room almost all are equally poor. The good old grand- obsc! 
heroine of this tale, the heartless fisherman’s daughter, who is| mother, Tia Maria, the homely saint of the village, and her old wors 
f nicknamed the Sea-Gull (La Gaviota) by her principal enemy in | friend the monk Gabriel always waiting in vain for the restora- perh 
Hi her native village, from the delight which she takes in roving with | tion of the monastery, are sketches of very great pathos and Johi 
naked feet over the wildest rocks of the sea-shore, is a character beauty. ‘The Spanish type of character, with its deep prejudices, Geff 
: of whom any novelist might be proud. The coarseness and moral | jts strong passions, its large remnant of the romantic or ideal age, prea 
; vulgarity of mind concealed under a truly Spanish pride and reserve, | has more of the clements requisite for true dramatic and narrative pare 
and disguised by a passionate animal delight in music such as seems | jnterest than probably any national character now left in Europe, just 
y to promise refinement and delicacy of taste, but is really con- | and Dona Cecilia Faber knows well how to handle it so as to writ 
d sistent with the most stolid, insensible, and ungrateful of natures, | bring all its most graphic features into view. Ler defect lies in you 
| though one open nevertheless to intense passion for brutal animal | the dircetion of caring much less for her story, than for those wai 
4 courage, are delineated with wonderful force by a few bold strokes. | broad human characteristics disguised in various grotesque and pro- dow 
Ni The passion which this girl, with her wonderful voice, her kind | yjncial costumes which she uses her story merely as a convenient tion 
husband and noble suitor, forms for the vulgar gladiator of the machinery for delineating. But the direction of her defect is one bub 
bull-ring, the almost physical ‘* punishment ” by which this fellow | which implies also the highest merit,—the tendency to undervalue neg 
subdues her high coarse spirit, the scenes of the bull-fights, and the | the theatrical side of art as compared with the delineative side. not. 
degraded character in which La Gaviota reappears as the slatternly | This merit Dona Cecilia Faber shows in every way. That she lan 
Bt harber’s wife, after she has lost her husband, her lover, her voice, | undervalues the exciting and tragic elements of her story, and knc 
z and all such beauty as she had, in the last scene of the book, all} makes indeed quite too little of them, is a mistake; but it is the 
4 speak of real genius of a very uncommon kind.  Marisalada | closely allied with the large humanity of feeling which makes and 
: or the Sea-Gull is one and the same person from begin-| her even in her most graphic pictures of local character and is V 
Hy ning to end, and yet the circumstances of her life are such as} custom, care less for the unique pictorial brilliancy than for effi 
} to task the genius of the author who would make us grasp | the deeper and more universal human characteristics illustra- col 
4 her character with real foree. She is not really much more de- | ted by these local and provincial customs. The picture of Tia dot 
? yraded when lost to virtue and picked up by the village barber who | Maria and of her friend the poor old monk Gabriel would, in has 
; had been attracted by her in her earlier days, and who makes her | Jess_ sympathetic hands, have been chiefly brilliant pictures of Jat 
| his vixenish and soured wife, than when her gentle German phy- deep-rooted Spanish superstitions, modified only by the pious isle 
| sician (afterwards her husband) is training her voice and musical | benevolence of the originals of the pictures. But in our authoress’s anc 
a taste in the first chapters of the book. But it takes true power | hands they have become rather witnesses how the most profound pal 
f to track such a character through so many changes, and make us superstitions when worked into truly noble and devoted characters the 
t feel it the same in all. ‘The true nature of Marisalada (the Sea-Gull) | may lose all their noxious qualities, and tend only to deepen the un 
' is indicated with great liveliness in the following dialogue between | lines of innocent simplicity and childlike piety. tra 
{ herself, her tutor, physician and future husband (Stein), and her It is worth notice how naturally in Dona Cecilia Faber’s story Wwe 
: chief enemy in the village, Momo, an ill natured lad who has! women always seem to take the lead morally and spiritually, not au 
; always hated the equally selfish-natured girl. Stein is preparing only in the village life, but in the city also. That is, we take it, a 
{ to make as divay —— ei, not merely because the author is a woman, but because it x 
| boone alg ald Stein won, do ha, Had Set tt | helongs to the condition ofa country in which seular intelligence | ™ 
He - ———— | and sceular energy are kept down, and only spiritual and moral . 
* The Sea-Gull (La Gaviota). From the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. By the Hon. | . : . i awein ¢ 
Avgusta Bethel. 2 vols. London; Bentley intelligence and spiritual and moral energy have full swing, to 
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he palm to women. Women will almost always be more 
han men to ignore the difficulties which a sceptical 
intelligence forces upon the devotees of an expiring superstition, 

d to assimilate all the finest moral elements of the faith that is 
aying away without troubling themselves with the iusoluble 
roblems annexed to them. And, on the other hand, where 
the intellectual and secular faculties are held by the state of 
manners in restraint, men are more conscious of embarrass- 
ment, and feel their fetters more, than women, so that un- 
scrupulous and ambitious women have almost a fairer field than 
unscrupulous and ambitious men. Certainly, in this Spanish 
novel, women, good, or bad, or neither the one nor the other, seem 
to take the lead, and this is a symptom, we take it, of the mediaval- 
modern condition of society, in which while war has ceased to be 
the main occupation, the crammels on secular intelligence and 


cede t 


competent ¢ 


energy remain. 
Miss Bethell has, as far as we can judge without comparing her 


work with the original, which indeed the present reviewer could 
pot do if he would, transleted with great spirit and skill. The 
dialogue is exceedingly lively and idiomatic, and the humorous 
passages are rendered into a racy and playful English which 
never for a moment reminds the reader of a translator's troubles. 





TWO ARISTOCRATIC TRAVELLERS.* 
Iris natural that these two books should be abused, but then it is 
also a little unfair. The capacity to write books is not hereditary, 
as the capacity to legislate is assumed by our laws to be, and we 
do not see why a lad of twenty-one, who chooses to publish his 
letters to his family from abroad, should be scolded because he 
happens to be called Marquis of Lorne. ‘That is, in this matter, 
his misfortune, and not his fault. Almost any John Smith of 
similar age, who had travelled far with good introductions, would 
like to impress his ‘* views” and experiences on a circle wider 
than that of his family, and would do it, but that no publisher 
would invest five shillings in the production of such green food. 
Being Lord Lorne, this particular traveller has enough money to 
indulge his vanity, and connections enough to guarantee a sale 
among persons justifiably anxious to see what he is like, and 
flunkeys enough to order it at the libraries under an impression 
that a lord must in some mysterious way be wiser than other 
people. He, therefore, publishes, and suffers for life for a fault 
which Smith would also have committed had not beneficent 
obscurity interposed. Lord Lorne’s account of his travels is not 
worse than any average John Smith’s would probably be, is, 
perhaps, a little better, because Lord Lorne saw people whom 
John Smith might not have reached so easily. President 
Geffrard, of Hayti, for example, eyidently exerted himself to iim- 
press his visitor with an opinion of his acquirements, and ap- 
parently succeeded. ‘There is nothing in A Trip to the Tropics to 
justify its publication, but then there is nothing for which its 
writer can justly be abused. Lord Lorne seems to be an average 
youngman, with some dry humour—witness his story of the Fenian 
waiter who lectured him on the wrongs of “ Oireland,” and “ put 
down the potatoes with an emphatic crash that told of awful resolu- 
tion "—and an under-current of good sense quite visible through the 
bubbles at the top. Lord Lorne, for instance, does not believe in 
negroes and is a bit of a Southerner, —possibly because his father is 
not,—but he smiles with some bitterness at officers who refused to 
land in Hayti because it was a ‘‘ Nigger Republic,” and wanted to 
knock down any nigger who was impudent. “ We remembered 
the courtesy and refiaement of President Geffrard’s conversation, 
and we made our own reflections.” The Marquis thinks industry 
is wanting in Hayti, apparently because hired labour is so in- 
efficient, but he disdains the ordinary form of the prejudice of 
colour, and gives a most favourable account of President Geffrard, 
doubting, however, whether his power would last, a doubt which 
has since been partly justified by repeated insurrections. So in 
Jamaica, though Lord Lorne asserts that we could not hold the 
island without the aid of the Maroons, as if we did not hold Ceylon, 
and writes too lightly of some very bad doings, he sums up im- 
partially enough, declaring that the rebellion was not organized, that 
the grand grievance of the disturbed parishes was a total and, as we 
understand him, a well founded want of confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice, ‘* such as no Englishman would have stood for a 
Week ;” that negro freeholders make very often very good subjects, 
and that the system of stopping wages in the form of fines is carried 
4 great deal too far. He adds a significant fact, which is, so far 
* A Trip to the Tiopics, and Home through America. By the Marquis of Lorue. 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 
Half Round the Gld World. Being some Account of a Tour in Russia, the Caucasus, 
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as we know, novel—that both in HMayti and Jamaica the blacks 
object to sign written contracts. He thinks it hurts their dignity, 
being a relic of the system of slavery; but the dislike has, we 
imagine, a second and different cause. It exists equally in Bengal, 
where slavery was never established, and is due simply to the ex- 
cessive distrust with which men who cannot read regard docu- 
ments which may be altered, and which in Courts of law always 
outweigh verbal testimony. Lord Lorne landed in Cuba, but saw 
nothing, and the latter half of his book, which is devoted to the 
Southern States of America, is very much thinner than his 
sketches of Hayti and Jamaica. Tis personal experiences are 
uninteresting, and he confides too implicitly in Southern state- 
ments on every point except one. He is clear that the Freedmen’s 
Bureau is doing its duty in establishing schools, and that they are 
successful. He acknowledges that the Southerners will not asso- 
ciate with the Northerners or sell them land if they can help it, 
but remarks several times the absence of ill feeling between the 
whites and negroes. On one occasion a whole party of planters 
expressed warm gratitude to the negroes for the way in which 
they had behaved, statements we imagine only true of a very 
good class of planters, men with brains and capital enough to 
adopt the new system. On the whole, Lord Lorne believes that 
the negro will remain the labourer in the South, but that masters 
and men will slowly shake down into a new and reasonable rela- 
tion, all the quicker if negroes are educated by the State. His 
opinions, we must add, are always modestly and quietly expressed, 
and though they are not valuable enough to justify their publica- 
tion in a pretentious volume, their author will five years hence 
look back to them with more amusement than annoyance. 

As much cannot be said for Viscount Pollington. Should age 
bring him wisdom, he will probably buy up all extant copies of his 
exquisitely printed diary and make a bonfire of them, but we can 
hardly hope for such a mental advance. It is not easy to travel 
“half round the world,” that is, down the Volga, through 
Georgia and Persia to Shiraz, and then northwards again through 
Bagdad and the Euphrates Valley to 'Trebizonde, and so by the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, and see absolutely nothing, yet this 
feat the Viscount has apparently performed. If he saw anything 
worth recording he certainly did not record it in his diary, for he 
says he has given it us entire, and there is nothing in it beyond 
jottings, of which the following is a specimen picked absolutely 
at random :— 

“We grounded twice during the night, and arrived at Kasan six 

hours and a half late, on the 19th. Hero the Kasanka flows into the 
Volga. It is a flourishing commercial town, as almost all the trade with 
China passes through it. Soundings were continually taken with a long 
pole during our passage down. Here we changed into another larger 
and English-built boat. We rather objected to the arrangement of the 
cabin deck, being strewn with the filthy bedding of the third class, but 
were told that they (the third class) were the chief source of profit to 
the Company. The water melons are really very good here, but 
imported from the south. Our captain isa most gentlemanly Dalmatian, 
speaking five languages, besides his own, fluently and well. He told us 
that whilst running a cargo from Kertch, during the Crimean war, bis 
ship was captured and burnt by the Allies, and he himself placed on the 
nearest shore. After wandering about for some time he took to his 
present occupation.” 
Almost every page is full of these unconnected scraps, interspersed 
with feeble little jokes such as that ** Calmucks have no nose to 
speak of, but plenty of mouth to speak with,” morsels of slang and 
stories of which the point is imperceptible. Lord Pollington 
seems to have some capacity for getting along and making him- 
self comfortable in wild places, and may, for aught we know, 
develop into an average man of the world. But the man who 
could go to Ararat and see nothing except a monastery, who 
‘“ bursts out laughing ” when his companion asks a monk if he has 
a bit of the true Ark, and who thought these jottings in his diary 
worth publication, can never become an author of any mark. We 
dare say he does not wish to be. Peerages have compensation even 
for literary failure, but still for years to come Lord Pollington will 
have to regret that the public judges him by its recollection of the 
very poorest book of travels it was ever our lot to read. ‘There is 
scarcely a page in it connected enough for extract, and the single 
lengthy description of any value is the following, which for the 
sake of fairness we extract. The author is one of the very few 
men who have been admitted into the private Treasury of tle 
Shahs, and completely confirms previous accounts :— 

“The designs on the walls here were very well drawn, and the decora- 
tion more tasteful than of ordinary. The chairs were of pure chased 
gold, as also was a sort of huge dumbwaiter that stood in one corner. 
Of the chairs the Shah possesses forty, of the dumbwaiters nine! (Of 
course underneath the gold there are wooden supports, unseen.) After 
some tea, the jewels were brought in, for our inspection in detail. It 
would be endless and impossible to attempt to describe a tithe of them, 
or even the impression they produced on our eyes. Their value, putting 
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a moderate estimate on them, could not, in our own judgment and that 
of the four gentlemen who saw them with us, by any possibility be 
under forty or fifty millions of money! that is if they were to be sold 
singly. Of course in the aggregate no fortune would suffice to pay for 
them, and therefore their value would be depreciated. We must attempt 
to describe a few in the order they were shown tous. An evidently 
French jewel case was brought in first and placed on a table, round 
which we eagerly gathered, awaiting its opening. In this there were 
some forty gold rings, each with a single diamond, of which the largest 
(diamond, not ring) was some one and a half inch round, and the 
smallest a quarter of an inch. One with a large yellow diamond. Two 
diamonds were placed as pendants at the end of a necklace of pearls, 
and most gracefully, looking like two drops of dew. Two pearl neck- 
laces, each pearl perfectly round and white and about the size of a large 
pea. In two little drawers two or three more necklaces, the pearls this 
time much larger; and in the bottom drawer another, of the largest 
pearls we had yet seen, arranged an oblong one and a perfectly round 
one alternately, each, without the smallest exaggeration, being the size 
of a sour cherry. This casket always follows the Shah wherever he 
goes. Next came a collection of a dozen belts, each surpassing the other 
in costliness and taste. Ono of these had the fastening buckle, about 
eight inches long and three broad, studded with perfect rubies, each about 
half an inch round, set in gold. Another diamonds only; a third, the whole 
band set in emeralds and diamonds, and so on. We then were shown four 
sabres ; all had the flat side of the scabbard richly enamelled on gold ; 
one was one blaze of diamonds on the hilt and scabbard ; another was 
studded with pearls like large peas; a third was set with diamonds and 
other stones to represent flowers. Two other necklaces we were shown 
were about two anda half feet long each, and formed of large emeralds, 
each about an inch and a quarter long, alternating with bunches of 
pearls. An aigrette presented by some Emperor of Austria was ex- 
quisitely worked as a bouquet of flowers, in diamonds, with one large 
amethyst set @ jour, Tho last tray of jewels was the bonne bouche. 
On this we saw a belt of pliant gold work, the buckle consisting of the 
celebrated ‘ Deriehnoor,’ or ‘Sea of Light ;’ a diamond perfectly flat 
except at the edges, and almost two inches long by one and a quarter in 
breadth ; it was set round with other smaller diamonds ; with this there 
were some bracelets of uncut rubies and emeralds, quite as large as 
pigeons’ eggs for the most part. The largest turquoise we saw was 
perfectly flat, and about one inch by a half.” 





HARRIET ROUTH.* 
WE wonder if Mr. Yates is aware that in Harriet Routh he has 
made by far the highest effort, the one most worthy of an artist, 
which he has yet attempted. Apparently he is not, for she is, so 
to speak, a secondary character in a book which, without her, 
would be a somewhat feeble novel. A Black Sheep is a very 
ordinary story, its hero being the sort of young man to whom we 
have grown accustomed in fiction, who has done some bad things, 
but who wants to do better ; who becomes respectable rather than 
high-principled, and is, for the rest, very much like a well made 
lay figure. Weshould scarcely give a paragraph to it but for 
Harriet Routh, but she is really a striking figure. Mr. Yates has 
tried to sketch in her one of the most singular, yet not most in- 
frequent of mental phenomena,—the loss of moral identity, the 
merging, as it were, of one nature into another so absolutely 
that it assists in evil, without, so far as human eye can trace, 
itself becoming as evil as its partner. Harriet Routh, a clever 
governess of good emotions and no particular principles, meets her 
husband, a villanous black-leg, dying in an inn on the Continent. 
Moved by some instinct or an irresistible pity, she refuses 
to let him die alone, nurses him, is dismissed by her em- 
ployers, and on his recovery marries him. Thenceforward she 
becomes absorbed in him, till her own nature seems to disappear ; 
enters into his nefarious projects, aids him with higher courage and 
brighter brain than his own to swindle friends; becomes, in fact, 
an accomplice, while remaining the cheerful, loving, devoted, 
unselfish wife. All this while, it is impossible, though she has 
sunk in action to the sharper’s level, to hold her morally equally 
degraded. By a thousand touches, some of them, we suspect, 
unconscious, as if Mr, Yates were sketching something he had 
seen and only half understood, the author gives us to understand 
that she is not lost ; that virtues remain, though all are misdirected. 
She is a swindler absolutely truthful to herself and her husband, 
a cheat who is absolutely sincere, a loving woman who is pitiless to 
all but one, but has, in her mad concentration on that one, scarcely 
human sympathies for others—a woman full, to use the only word 
which will express the thought, of piety, but a piety for him, not 
God. It is not an ordinary passion which is described, but an 
absolute merging of the identity of the moral nature, such as 
some heretics have tried to believe the true relation of woman 
to man. You feel that, but for Routh, Harriet would be a 
queenly nature. At last it becomes essential to his plans 
to commit a murder,—very artistically suppressed as to details 
by Mr. Yates,—and throw the suspicion on a friend; and Har- 
riet, cognizant of the former, personally arranges for the latter. 
Then comes the finest stroke Mr. Yates probably ever conceived. 





* A Black Sheep, By E, Yates. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


Murder differs from all other crimes in the remorse it creates, ang 
most novelists would have made Harriet repent. He makes hep 
break. She has lost her identity too completely to repent ; at all 
events, till Routh does; but she bows down under the gcathi 
effect of crime; begins, for the first time in her life, to think of 
risk, to feel fear and doubt; her head gets hot, her veing fill, and 
once she urges her husband to escape, leaving her to face Conse. 
quences alone. He, all the while, in his meanness, is beginning 
as one who knows too much, to fear and hate her; but even 
estrangement or treachery cannot restore her moral nature; she 
protects him to the last, once using his mistress to do it, ang 
when all is discovered, carries him poison in prison ; and then 
with full means of retreat before her, drags herself to the outer 
gate, and thinking how he is dying within, sits till ithe 
by death, heartbreak, or by poison, she terminates her existence 
with his. It is the passion which Mary of Scots entertained 
for Bothwell described, and well described, in a sharper's 
wife. 

This is at least a striking idea, so striking that we wish jts 
execution were more equal and more thorough. It is too sketchily 
done. We do not see enough of Harriet or of Harriet’s mind, 
and the original design is marred by two great blots. Such cases 
of absolutely merged identity, of one nature so absorbed ip 
another as to leave no room for judgment on that other's acts 
certainly do occur, but they always demand two conditions, 
First, that the merged nature shall not be absolutely superior at al} 
points to the one in which it is merged, and Harriet Routh’s is, 
Routh has nothing in him whatever that we can see—has not his 
wife's courage, or brain, or unselfishness, or capacity of loving, or 
sovereign strength of will. ‘There is no reason why his wife's will 
should in his presence cease to act except in accord with his, yet 
if it does not, where is the excuse for her? Does not Mr, 
Yates see that good remains in Harriet in spite of her 
criminality, because to be criminal one must vil) crime, and 
her will is, as it were, paralyzed, or rather exhausted, by 
excessive concentration on the single resolve to be one 
with her husband. ‘That is her antiseptic, the one thing which 
preserves her nature from rotting as all natures rot under 
crime ; and to make his will so inferior to hers that hers cannot 
have ceased to operate, not to spend on him some of the labour he 
has spent on her, is defective art. Routh is not Bothwell as 
Bothwell was, but Bothwell as idiotic compilers of history, who do 
not see that to fascinate a woman like Mary a man must have had 
fascinations, make him out to be. Again, and this is the second 
blot, the moment the identity ceased the force of the antiseptic 
would cease too; Maimuna, her magic ended, would recognize 
her age, and IIarriect Routh, once convinced of her husband's 
treachery, would instantly have recovered her own nature, have 
felt her own criminality, and stopped short. We do not say she 
would have repented. ‘There are natures which seem to have a 
physical incapacity to glance backwards enough to feel repentance. 
We do not say she must necessarily, in her just jealousy, have 
craved to punish Routh, for love has survived jealousy, as it did in 
Mary of Scots. But she would have become herself, that is, as we 
understand, incapable, if only from intellectual power and absence 
of selfishness, of newcrime. But she goes on, carries her husband 
poison, /.c., connives at a new murder, and while aware in some 
dim way of her own exceeding wickedness, does not recover her 
own self, dies as it were in an absolute identity with him who has 
himself, as she knows, snapped the link which made that identity 
possible. Harriet Routh is, in fact, not worked out, but to meet 
an idea in a regular novel worth working out is always an uex- 
pected pleasure. 





SKETCHES BY A LAW REPORTER.* 
THERE scems to be a spell cast over every one who attempts to 
write about the legal profession, which prevents the production of 
a really good book. ‘There are many curious points of social and 
antiquarian interest connected with the practice of the Law, and 
copious stores of traditional gossip and humorous anecdote. More- 
over, a real history of the English Bench and Bar, tracing the 
steps by which it has gradually been formed into the most peculiar 
of all professions, would be a valuable contribution to the social 
history of the country. It is assuredly not for want of a worthy 
theme that successive authors have failed, and we doubt much 
| whether the profession is in general averse to publicity. Few 
members of it would agree with Lord Lyndhurst’s remark to Lord 
| Campbell—that he had added a new terror to death, unless indeed 














* Select Biographical Sketches, from the Note-Books of a Law Reporter. By Willian 
Heath Bennet, Barrister-at-Law. Londun: George Koutledge aud Sous. 1867. 
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at their lives would not bear narrating by a biographer 
1 often so unmerciful. Lord Campbell's Lives of the 
Chief Justices were gigantic efforts in the way of 
hook-making ; with some unquestionable merits, they have defects 
at least equally conspicuous, and on the whole they do not extend 
utation which their compiler fairly earned in other fields. 
the rep : ‘ . : 
We not long ago had ion to notice Mr. Jeaffreson’s Book About 
Lawyer’, 2 work more comprehensive in contents, more gossiping 
instyle, anda still more barefacet specimen of book-making than the 
works of the admirable Chief Justice and middling Chancellor just 
mentioned. We have now before us a volume which is as far below 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s as that gentleman’s is below Lord Campbell's, a 
yolume which ought never to have seen the light, and which we ven- 
ture to think never would have seen it, had not the author's friends 
peen injudicious enough to subscribe for copies. Mr. Jeaffreson 
is avowedly a bookmaker, and a very clever one : if he would only 
jearn to omit matters which have no perceptible connection with 
his subject, he would produce books which really are amusing, 
instead of merely containing grains of amusement intermingled 
with husk. The present writer, Mr. Bennet, professes to give to 
the world sketches from his own note-book, which he has accumu- 
jated during many years of law reporting; and such a series of 
sketches, by a man possessing a sense of humour, might certainly 
beamusing. In truth, however, this book is as mere a compilation 
a3 Mr. Jeaffreson’s, for though the author professes to reproduce 
hig memoranda relating to some of the great judges, ‘‘ coupled with 
guch information from public sources as will make the notes and 
the statements referred to by them cohere,” yet the amount of 
criginal stuff contained in the volume is infinitesimal. Much 
of it is mere reprint of other persons’ remarks on matters 
utterly uninteresting, and the remainder consists of prosy lives of 
afew eminent judges, such as may be found in any dictionary of 
biography, uniformly eulogistic in tone, and interspersed with 
sapient common-places intended for the benefit of junior members 
of the Bar. ‘The style is slipshod and often positively ungram- 
matical, and the very few amusing stories which have found their 
way into these inexpressibly dry pages have not been improved in 
the telling, wherever they differ from the versions given by Lord 
Campbell or Lord Brougham, to say nothing of Mr. Jeaffreson. 
Nor do we deem it desirable, as a mere matter of style, to tell the 
same anecdote, or propound the same moral sentiment, more than 
once in a book of 218 loosely printed pages. 

We must, however, do Mr. Bennet the justice to say that here 
and there are to be found oases in the desert, small scraps of ori- 
ginal matter inserted in the dreary waste of common-place, though 
it is quite another question what the value of these scraps may be 
when extracted. Of Lord Ellenborough, the first great man on 
his list, he has nothing new to tell, except that he himself, when 
a lad, was left in charge of a brief in an undefended cause during 
the accidental absence of the counsel engaged, and that the Chief 
Justice, not liking to be kept waiting, made him produce the one 
necessary witness, and finished the cause before the counsel could 
becalled. Concerning Sir Samuel Romilly there is one interest- 
ing fact related,—that while on a visit to Paris in 1802, during 
which he saw something of French criminal procedure, he made 
the following remarks in his diary :— 


they felt th 
so lengthy anc 
Chancellors and 


“After overy witness was examined, an examination of tho prisoner 

took place by the judges. This would have much shocked most 
Englishmen, who have very superstitious notions of the rights and 
privileges of persons accused of crime. It should seem, however, that 
if the great object of all trials be to discover truth, to punish the guilty, 
and to afford security to the innocent, the examination of the accused 
is the most important, and an indispensable, part of every trial. I 
observed one objection to it, however, which is, that the judges often 
endeavour to show their ability, and gain the admiration of the audience, 
by their mode of cross-examiuing the prisoner. This necessarily makes 
them, as it wore, parties, aud gives them an interest to convict.” 
There never was a more genuine philanthropist than Sir Samuel 
Romilly, but his sensitive nature did not warp his judgment. 
He saw very clearly both the point of essential justice, and the 
danger of practical abuse, in the French method of examining 
the prisoner, and it is not much to the credit of English juris- 
prudence that we have not in sixty-five years made a single step 
in advance on this important subject. 

Mr. Bennet has a personal story connected with Romilly 
which, if he would only have told it, would have illustrated 
the singular manner in which obsolete customs and procedure 
linger in the legal system of this country for generations after 
they have disappeared from practice. We give so much of the 
story as Mr. Bennet vouchsafes in his own words, and thus 


“A poor young woman of the namo of Mary Ann Dix, in January, 

2, had be i in th 1 at Bristol f 1 
1812, had been a prisoner in the gaol at Bristol for nearly two years. 
She had been originally summoned before the Episcopal Consistory 
Court for Gefaming the character of a married woman of tho name of 
Duffey, with whom she had had a quarrel in the street. She refused to 
retract this aspersion on her opponent's fair fame, was pronounced to 
be contumacious, and was consequently sentenced to do penance in her 
parish church of St. Mary Redcliffe, and pay some amount of costs which 
her extreme poverty prevented her from doing. She was herself a 
pauper, and her father also, but who had managed to contribute to her 
maintenance in gaol from the charity of others. This sentence of pen- 
ance, although pronounced in general terms, her friends could never 
obtain from the ecclesiastical authorities how it was to be complied with, 
except that she was to appear in a white sheet in the church, with a 
burning candle in her hand, and repeat some formula prescribed by the 
old law. This, I believe, was the last sentence of penance ever pro- 
nounced in Protestant England. Still contumacious, sentence of excom- 
munication was publicly proclaimed against her, and she was taken into 
custody on the writ de excommunicato capiendo, and had remained in 
gaol as before mentioned. Tho next step in the series of ecclesiastical 
censures and punishments would have been to issue the writ de heretico 
comburendo, then in full force. But to have exacted the issuing of this 
writ, much more the carrying the exigency of it into execution, would 
have pushed the joke a little toofar. In this dilemma, and as the Insol- 
vent Acts then in operation did not take cognizance of ecclesiastical 
cases, it was thought advisable to petition Parliament on the subject, 
and our friend Mr. Vowles was deputed to attend in London, and 
superintend the presentation of this petition. It was by him entrusted 
to Sir S. Romilly, who advised that it should be presented by Lord 
Folkestone, as a prelude to a debate upon the general abuses of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in the kingdom. I attended with my father and 
Mr. Vowles at many of the mectings with Sir 8. Romilly, in the discus- 
sions which took place in the lobby of the old House of Commons, and 
other adjacent places. He was pleased to notice me, and I was several 
times patted on the head encouragingly by him.” 

The friendly pat seems to have driven out of Mr. Bennet’s 
head all memory of the poor young woman and her fate, for not 
another word is said about her. 

The next dignitary on the list is Lord Eldon, concerning whom 
the world has heard countless stories,—of his wit, his manners, 
his obstinacy, his vast legal erudition. Mr. Bennet is not the 
man to add anything remarkable; most of his reminiscences, 
which are more personal as regards Lord Eldon than in the other 
sections of the book, are of a very trumpery kind. One, how- 
ever, deserves mention, which shows how near Lord Eldon was 
to contributing to the list of great lawyers who have made a mess 
of their own private affairs :— 

“In the latter part of the year 1828, I was summonod to attest the 
exocution of his Lordship’s will in the parlour of his solicitor in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. It was unfolded on the table, and, to my great surprise, 
consisted of a bundle of papers, all in his Lordship’s handwriting, and 
extending to a considerable length. It appeared to have been composed, 
probably at Encombe, during the long vacation, at various times; the 
writing being upon detached pieces of paper—some of it written on the 
backs of the sheets, in admired confusion. His Lordship, however, pro- 
nounced it to be his last will and testament; and his execution of it 
was duly attested by the ¢hree then necessary witnesses, myself the last. 
Immediately on this ceremony being completed, his solicitor, Mr. Wil- 
son, said, ‘ Now, my Lord, I will forthwith take this in to Brodie’ (the 
eminent conveyancer, and his next-door neighbour), ‘and let him con- 
sider this as instructions for a proper preparation of your Lordship's 
will, for this will never do” Lord Eldon: ‘ Well, Wilson, do as you like 
with it, for perhaps you are right. The anxiety of it will, at any rate, 
be off my shoulders—and put it upon Brodie'’s.’ This will was subse- 
quently setiled by Mr. Brodie upon these instructions; but was not, 
however, the /ast will which his Lordship executed.” 

Concerning Lords Campbell and Truro we have eighty very 
dull pages, enlivened by the one anecdote of two rival attorneys’ 
clerks having had a race which should be the first to retain the 
latter in a cause when he was at the bar, and of the loser having 
proposed that they should toss up for the serjeant! We heard 
but recently of a contest for the services of a living advocate, 
destined perhaps to equal greatness, in which the dispute was not 
terminated so readily or so amicably. One-third of the life of 
Lord Lyndhurst, which closes the series, is taken up with some 
boyish letters written by him from America, which are certainly 
not worth publication, even in the Latin in which they were 
originally composed, much less in Mr. Bennet’s translation. There 
is also a detailed account of the author’s being sent to France to 
obtain depositions in corroboration of the statements published 
by O'Meara, Napoleon's medical attendant at St. Helena, The 
only connection of Lord Lyndhurst with the story is that he, as 
Solicitor-General, on seeing these documents advised the Govern- 
ment to discontinue criminal proceedings against O'Meara for 
libel on Sir Hudson Lowe, but the story itself might have been 
interesting if better told. We are not sure that the best things 
in the book are not the photographs that illustrate it, which are 
taken from portraits, and which at least serve to show what 
fashionable painters made of the faces of six, if not all of them 
handsome, yet certainly able and accomplished lawyers. 








afford our readers a favourable specimen of his style :— 
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INCIDENTS OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR.* __ | the ships of William the Bastard. The vastness of the attemae yn 

¢ curious details, and, above all, the hopes and fears it excited, es 
it deserving of more mention than is usually given to it in sn 
| But it is to the second part of the long war, that under he 
| House of Lancaster, that M. Puiseux has mostly turned his an 
tion. Its chief actor is of course Henry V_, and its most im md 
ant and interesting scenes are laid in Normandy, Henry Fae 
| with many of his predecessors the praise of personal courage “me 
| his merits as a soldier do not exceed his ability as a ne 





Tnere are few places more interesting to the English lover o 
history or architecture than Normandy. Almost every part is 
in some way connected with the history of the two peoples so 
curiously united and separated. Many of its churches, castles, 
and battle-fields are memorials of the mighty family for an hun- 
dred and forty years Kings of England, Dukes of Normandy, and 
the splendour and strength of the buildings are no unfitting 
relics of their founders. Side by side with these are the many | ~ ‘ . 
tokens of the Hundred Years’ War—a war which brought glory | Feudal armies, properly speaking, no longer existed, artillery hag 
and shame both to England and France alike, but only glory to jonentnenton a change iuto the art of war which can neyer jy 
Normandy, though purchased with her blood. When we visit the | exaggerated. It was the age of Jacopo del Verme and the Com. 
scenes of the heroic resistance to the English during thirty-five | ay of St. George in Italy, of Clisson and Etienne de Vignolley 
years, we can feel that we are in Basse Normandie or the Pays de | in France, and something more was needed in a great leader than 
Caux, and forget for a moment Calvados and Seine Inferieure. | the brute strength of Richard the Lion-Hearted or the reckless 
It does one good to find that the people still boast that they are | bravery of the Black Prince. Henry's military talents are wel 
Normans, that they still remember the Duchy, in spite of depart. | pointed out in our author's sketch of the opening of the brilliant 
ments and prefectures. That this is so is in no small degree | “*™P8" of 1417 :— 

owing to such writers as M. Puiseux. In the four little books! | “Un conquérant vulgaire, maitre d’Harfleur et de l’embouchure de la 
before us some of the most important and least known phases of | pan se cg nena ah pears dag aay thoy pe écraser entre 
the Hundred Years’ War are told and commented on in a manner | jntactes et trong derritre lui. Haury Vv. comin aaseaae oan 
equally removed from local antiquarianism and superficial sketch- | quer dans le coude formé par la céte de Normandie, la oi pereonse * 
iness, with an evident desire to find out the truth, and to give to Yattendait; couper en deux la province par une marche rapide du nord 
each side the share of honour which belongs to it. ptcdrcvar Bess ne hostil “4 Ee oe a forcer ila 
The long war may be fairly divided at the marriage of Richard | envoyé des détachements i l’ouest et is Lest, ae pe th ao pay ig Pay 
II. to the Princess Isabella, one of the articles of the twenty- | passer le fleuve au-dessus de Rouen, pour enlever i cette ville ses com. 
eight years’ peace signed at Calais in 1396. Of the first of these smptaone sega aig Apres At ong entre son armée, sa flotte, et 
periods we have only one incident recorded by our author, but | de ja at 9 fe Ssalimaueads enbebitan “ 1 ey - — 
; . : i c xécuteé par lo Roi d’Angleterre.” 

that is fortunately one which has been strangely neglected, viz., | Guo, deliberately planned and yet dashing tactic 
the attempted invasion of England in 1386. ‘The Treaty of 1384, | worthy of record lias the ech ee one = ytrpey ery 
always badly kept, expired on the Ist of May of the following | ,,.., Yet ‘cans mv one ‘thine { ‘ nai “ plore = a 
year, and both the kingdoms began the war with very similar adiad on ten al te cil . f J nd ie France, 
causes of weakness. In both the King was young and weak- i the testa 1 pnd sr : P “4 pss “ngland ; 
minded, governed by uucles who looked chiefly to their own! \ 1) penne a3) d a still wri i - a oe a people 
advantage rather than tothe public good ; both had lately received | Rie ead William The 1 o ‘cs “et tl yisd eo under 
a shock from the rising of the lower classes. ‘The war began by he sme niger eiingcons o- Rrranagi ti: hs m4 
cidmeeiiiiads tuk ot Cldiaes tn ad ty Bate, 1 le bots sentiment, and among them alone patriotism was active, while 
that M. Puiseux finds the earliest mention of ‘‘ hand-canons,” Goong he _ beg Foes ” soomed wid wore eras qruthet out by 
the modern musket, the germ of rifles and needle guns, under the ~ woe vs pa te se embodied = sublimest form, 
name of ‘canons portatifs jetans plom.” ‘This entry in the ac- ps , “ag os a lef, Pe ata —— mage Pek ety, ane moat 
count of the armament proves the invention to have been twenty- wn a fone =a wig . — amt. "See gene bugis 
six years earlier than the date hitherto assigned to it. The ex- r non wy sg P. - epee gs ore wy ant orf 
pedition failed through the ill-will of the Scots; another was rong 0 “a0 gp “aa 4 os » ond omnia, ond wt 
stopped by the Gantois, then in possession of the port of Dam. a ( ses es — J se a aan) ouing s m9 oe 
It was in 1386 that the great and, as it was hoped, decisive ar “n ll rig a a of ong + Toneques 
effort was made against England. Clisson made the extra- Me — rhe e ” coe Bi e ey eae een left to defend their 
ordinary mistake, ‘‘ Ils sont moitié plus faciles 3 combattre — oe cinta hate tee gage vena They sangeet heed, bat, 
dans leur pays que hors de chez eux.” “Accordingly an im- as M. Puiseux points out, they were totally disunited, city from 
mense fleet was prepared, the great nobles vied with each other city, ant tus from class. ‘The nobles for the most part would 
in the magnificence of their ships, silver and gold and silk made ed ot VER Be Pena ant the eae ye nel, ong by Buge- 
them like the tents of some great tournament, and according -_ i re by : oe « Segaggiati aad inclined vd either party, 
to Froissart men lost the sharpest pain in the joy of behold- re a ng or eae - ry i wonege: 0g ites and ao “tam 
ing so gorgeous a spectacle as the port of I'Ecluse presented. — papas, neers vineuatur. But Henry, though stern 
The most remarkable feature in these preparations was a great | a a ee - gy of bis plans, was net comet bor the i 
town of wood, to serve the double purpose of camp and - scorer teppei mages: he nate he cnn whiten he kilt 
castle. Towns or encampments of wood had been often used |» amneety apee-hees om a oe enemy aby special way, and 
before in sieges, but these had always been stationary, and built | rene een semen te gan Sy age go ane a scoming modee- 
on the spot, but now, as the whole of England was to be besieged | fos Gan by the eng eel = x. : oe uns ree the fon, 
piece by piece, the town was made moveable, to be taken down | _ - ie rag sigan Sere, % thy this due weight. Henry 
and set up at pleasure—an immense undertaking, as it was 3,000 | veempendiggherae bes hesapesaguets aedhngg — anes, ant ae 
feet in diameter, and flanked with 750 towers. ‘The work was to | a ne + Ses 8 ™ a * Mermantie gaara 
be done in Normandy, and the forests round Pont l'Evéque were consuctadingm ormannie: _— leges * consustadinos repens 
filled with wood-cutters and carpenters. The French looked on | ere anes ere ae one snore apociat ow 
England as alrealy won, and the preparation to meet “ ceste | oan - _ * yeas Jendigeens mak uy to be the King, on - 
grande horribleté” were made almost in a spirit of despair. | Duke. His ne claim was of course the “anes - that which be 
But the treacherous delay of the Duke of Berry and the weak- | made to the whole kingdom, but his right from Philip Augustus 
ness of the King kept the armada on the coast through the | 
whole summer. ‘The soldiers were unpaid and the neighbourhood 
ruined. In the end, as has been so often the case, the waves saved é ; : eee ee 
us from invasion. ‘he storms of November, 1386, like those of wen ne gee peg ll om, privilégen, Gtablinanens 
July and August of 1588, strewed our shores with the ships which | ener ys nian ge wes concn Gace,” an well on “len Ee 
came to conquer them, and part of the great wooden town was iomnanion, of priviléges —m po peer ape paraemney * mee 
paraded through the streets of Winchelsea in triumph. Thus | _ A eemmgeae Reys a’ name pereningr one verienined nae 
ended the greatest effort to conquer England which had been * 5 bilipp ode alloys, adverse do paves dudict seigneur Roy. 
made since the same woods of ‘Touques had been felled to build | +S come Sew corey - novel Somes pay : ater = 
out by modern writers. Like the Emperor Frederic, he claimed 





and St. Lewis was not so much urged on the Normans as his 
descent from their old line of Dukes. It was on this account that 
| he at first used every means to conciliate the minds of the people, 
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ans were not to be moved either by promises or by the 
agsertion of hereditary right, and Henry then began a system of 
forced emigration, by which he hoped to leave none but well affected 
gabjects in the Duchy. From Caen alone 25,000 people, more 
than half the population, set out to wander from city to city. 
Many of the men who were thus forced into exile, or who pre- 
ferred it to acknowledging their English conqueror, recruited the 
‘ons of the towns which gave them shelter. And then, when 

in defeated, set out to seek some other place which still held 
= Henry soon saw that by this means he was strengthening 
the enemy, and besides, he began to fear lest in the end he should 
rule over a desert. ‘To remedy this he forbade emigration, but he 
could not entirely stop it. The Normans would not live under 
the English. They chose to lose all rather than liberty. Among 
these voluntary exiles were many Churchmen, and it is in Henry's 
dealings with them that we get a curious illustration of his feel- 
‘so towards the Church. Our author has most ably brought out 
hisinflexible decrees against the patriot clergy, and in doing so has 
shown how much the number of those who yielded to the English 
has been exaggerated, but he probably did not consider it as 
belonging to his subject to illustrate this by other parts of Henry’s 
icy. It is, however, most remarkable that the great Lancas- 
trian King should confiscate the revenues of the Church. His 
family were decidedly good Churchmen, and he himself was fast 
crushing out the remains of Wycliffism : to be a Lollard was almost 
necessarily in his reign to be a traitor. At one time he is joined 
with the Emperor in stopping the schism, at another he is perse- 
cating Nicolas of Clemangis, Canon of Bayeux, and Secretary of 
Martin V., the orthodox Pope. Henry wasa ‘* High Churchman,” 
but it was to the National Church, rather than to the Church of 
Rome, that he was devoted; and while he was a steady adherent to 
the tenets of the Church Catholic, he cared little for foreign Pope 


the Norm 


or priest. 
Severe, however, as the decrees were against the voluntary exiles 


of all classes, they were for the most part in vain ; and Henry began 
his scheme of colonization, which was, he hoped, to make Nor- 
mandy a second Calais on a larger scale. M. Puiseux has given a 
minute and interesting account of this effort, and has pointed out the 
true reasons why its failure was certain, even had the English arms 
been more successful in the following reign. The two kinds of 
colonization possible were by a feudal and by a borough popu- 
Istion. The former was the converse of the Norman civilization 
of England in the eleventh century, and failed in a correspond- 
ing manner. The countries were too near one another for the 
colonists to make a permanent home in the new land, as long as 
they could call the mother country their own. As the Norman 
nobles never really became English till Normandy was lost, so 
in the fifteenth century the English never really made Normandy 
their home. ‘This weakness was increased by many of the fiefs 
being granted only for life, so that but small interest was felt by 
the lords in their new possessions. ‘Thus, instead of a regular 
feudal colony, the result was only a military occupation of several 
castles and garrisons of various strength. The colonization of 
the towns failed also. As in the case of the nobles, the burghers 
received grants for life only, a serious drawback to mercantile 
prosperity. Besides this, there were not, as at Calais, any local 
municipal government established, no elective mayors or bailiffs, 
to be the guardians of liberty and trade. And it is easy to 
picture the disgust of a citizen of London or Bristol, to find him- 
self in his new home without any of those institutions of which he 
had been so justly proud in England. 

It is evident from a decree of Henry VI. that this absence of 
municipal franchise was the real reason of the desertion of the 
English colonists. Edward III. had more wisely granted the 
fullest privileges to the new inhabitants of Calais, and more than 
this, foreseeing that the trade of a small borough in the midst of 
an enemy’s country must soon fall into decay, he established a 
staple there, and so gave it a real, though unnatural, prosperity. 

The geographical position of the Norman towns prevented such 
& provision, nor did Henry attempt to supply its place. ‘The trade 
of Honfleur, Caen, and the rest was choked by a state of perpetual 
blockade. ‘The scheme failed, though in the next reign Bedford 
did all in his power to remedy these defects, the colonists gradu- 
ally returned, and their place was filled by natives, who aided in 
the work of reconquest. That work was nearly accomplished by 
different means. ‘he Norman peasants, alternately despoiled by 
the English invaders and the French Ecorcheurs, unaided, for the 
most part, by any of higher rank or greater experience, nearly 
gained back Basse Normandie and the Pays de Caux. 

The names of Quatrepié and Le Carnier are little known to 
fame, but though unsuccessful, their exploits were as glorious as 





those of the worthiest heroes of Switzerland. M. Puiseux has 
done a good work in writing these incidents of Norman history, 
and the only cause of complaint we have against him is that he 
has not embodied them in one continuous history of the Hundred 
Years’ War. By doing so he would avoid much repetition which 
is now necessary to introduce each episode, he would gain many 
more readers, especially out of his own country, and would confer 
a lasting benefit on all who are interested in the subject. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 

Reviews and Magazines. The Westminster for April has articles on 
the Italian campaign of 1866, on Hobbes of Malmesbury, “ Contemporary 
Musical Literature,” “Mr. Swinburne’s Poems,” “Mr. Dixon’s New 
America,” and “The Hopes and Fears of Reformers.” It contains also 
the usual array of short notices of books, done with a completeness 
which is truly admirable. Of the articles we have mentioned the first 
is most certain to attract notice as a valuablo sketch of the relations of 
Italy to Germany, and of her conduct in the war, which was so brief, 
and in spite of Custozza and Lissa so successful. The article on 
Hobbes is one to which the Westminster has a right by prescription, but 
unlike many of the holders of such rights the Westminster proves its 
title. There is not much to remark on the remaining papors, 
with the exception of the one on “Mr. Swinburne’s Poems,” which 
while doing justice to Mr. Swinburne’s genius, goes out of 
the way to defend his excesses. The censures of all Mr. Swin- 
burne’s critics are stigmatized as “ephemeral ebullitions of spite or 
spleen,” as “ the bitterest manifestation of critical acerbity that has been 
known in our periodical literature since, upon similar pretences, an 
attempt, but too successful, was made to stab the fame of poor Alexander 
Smith.” This sort of abuse is unworthy of the Westminster, though not 
of the critic who, writing of “ Les Noyades,” is “astounded at the pru- 
rient modesty that can take objection to either the matter or the form.” 
The Quarterly Journal of Science is a sound and excellent publication, 
and one or two of the articles in the April number are addressed to a 
wider public than that which can call itself sciontific. We allude to the 
paper on “The Ventilation of Coal-Mines,” which is accompanied by a 
drawing of the apparatus adapted for mines where dangerous gases are to 
be penetrated ; to those on Belgian competition in the iron manufacture, 
on the sanitary state of Manchester, and on Mr. Torrens’ Bill for 
artizans’ and labourers’ dwellings. The Fortnightly Review opens with 
an article by Mr. Nassau Molesworth on the “History of the Reform 
Question from 1832 to 1848.” Mr. Morley, signing himself Editor, 
reviews the Essays on Reform, and continues an able sketch of the 
“ Life of Burke.” Major Whyte Melville’s story of ‘The White Rose” 
gives us a description of a steeplechase. Count Saffi, formerly Roman 
Triumvir and then teacher of Italian at Oxford, has what some would 
consider twofold claims for writing on Italy and the Pope ; and while 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert criticizes the Canadian Confederation, Mr. 
Capes contributes an excellent paper on “ Music.” In the current 
number of Fraser Baron Liebig takes up the cudgels against Bacon, in 
answer to a more savage attack upon himself than his original criticism. 
There are good papers in Fraser on “ Military Reform,” “ American 
Dairies,” and “ Archbishop Whately,” and a translation of the first satire of 
the first book of Horace, by Mr. Theodore Martin. But there is nothing 
very special in the number. MJucmillan's most attractive feature is a paper 
composed of several unpublished letters of Charles Lamb and his 
sister, giving a fresh insight into their life, and details which have 
been passed over by their biographers. Whether many readers will 
follow Professor Max Miiller into his inquiry as to the existence of 
Jews and Saracens in Cornwall may seem doubtful, but the article is a 
singular exercise of philological ingenuity. We should have thought 
it more in placo in the Gentleman's Magazine, but the Gentl:man's 
Magazine is turning over a new leaf, and has retained Mr. Henry 
Kingsley to write a novel. In other respects, too, the magazine is 
improving. Itis as exhaustive as ever, but it chooses better subjects, 
and tries to make the reading of them a pleasure instead of a duty. It 
needed some such change to make it, what it now must be, successful. 

Faith and Piilosophy: Essays on Some Tendencies of the Day. By the 
Rev. I. Gregory Smith. (Longmans.)—Mr. Gregory Smith's title does 
not quite describe his essays, and it starts a question to which they 
afford no answer. As a general rule, he is calm and moderate. But he 
is often hampered by a timid orthodoxy which will not let him reason 
out his convictions, and which somotimes leads him to conclusions the 
very reverse of what we should have expected from his premisses. 
Thus, he says very fairly that the Christian faith, being based on the 
word and person of Christ, “as of one proved by His life and death to 
be the Son of God” would not be shaken by any discoveries of physical 
science. Yet surely that is an argument for accepting the teachings of 
science, not for refusing to hear them as antagonistic to religion. 
Again, Mr. Grogory Smith objects to a presont revision of the Prayer 
Book: One of his reasons is that as the Prayer Book has been altered 
before, there can bo the less need of any fresh alteration. But then he 
goes on to recommend changes in the mode of conducting the servico 
which are infinitely more revolutionary than those proposed by Lord 
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Ebury. He would not hear of the present service being shortened. 
But he would like to have a daily form of more brevity. He would 
have busy people coming for part of the service on week days, and the 
churches always open for private prayer. We believe if the general 
sense of Englishmen was taken on these proposals, Mr. Gregory Smith 
would hear some such word as “Popery.” However, we need not say 
that wo are not going to throw that word at his head. We only 
remark on the strange and unsuspected contrast between his opposition 
and his ministerial policy. 

Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London. Vol V. (Murray.) 
—This volume has its own peculiar public, and does not need much 
notice at our hands. If it did, we should say that we found the first 
paper, ‘On the Stature of the Lapps, by J. F. Campbell, Esq.,” interest- 
ing; and that the twenty-third paper is on “Tho Races of the Nile 
Basin,” by Sir S. W. Baker. 

Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, by Caleb Webb (Houlston and 
Wright); Sermons Doctrinal and Didactic, by Thomas Williamson 
Peile, D.D. (Rivingtons); The Religion of Redemption, by R. W. 
Monsell, B.A. (W. Hunt and Co.)—Three of those books which we are 
forced to call well meaning because they have nothing in them. We do 
not wish it to be understood that they are not well meaning, but we 
wish they would do something to deserve criticism. 

The After-Glow : Songs and Sonnets for My Friends. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—We feel no doubt that to the writer’s friends these songs 
and sonnets will be a very welcome volume. They seem to be a 
happy self-revelation of the author, and everywhere indicate a love of 
beauty, blended with a passionate love of nature, with culture, and with 
piety of a truly manly character. Original power does not, however, by 
any means always accompany taste and feeling, and of such power we 
see little trace in the volume. 

The Wholesome Words of Jesus Christ. Tour Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Mac- 
millan.)—We heard the other day of a bishop who refused to ordain a 
young man on the ground that he had been reading last with Dr. 
Vaughan. Were we to judge Dr. Vaughan by these sermons alone, we 
should say that the more there were like him in the Church of England, 
the better both for the Church and nation. Many points, of course, are 
raised by all good sermons, and we should be glad to enter into a discus- 
sion of some in the book before us. But we must confine ourselves to a 
word of praise for one of the most striking thoughts to which Dr. 
Vaughan has given expression, and which, of itself, distinguishes him 
from those morbid minds that gloat over sickness as the stronghold of 
religion. One of these held up physical science to scorn because the 
greatest philosophers could not chip stones on their death-beds, and must 
then seek for the comfort of faith. Now, Dr. Vaughan’s principle is, 
that religion is for health and strength, for the work of the day, and not 
for the restless couch or the waning intellect. Instead of aiming safe 
pulpit sneers at science and practical work, he would bring both of them 
to Christ. And as he speaks to men who would above all be strong and 
healthy, he talks of the wholesome words of the Gospel, just as while 
speaking to young men he counsels Christian ambition. 

Lancashire Folk-Lore. By John Harland and T. T. Wilkinson. (F. 
Warne and Co.)—“ We always get out of bed either on the right side or 
with the right foot first; we take care not to cross two knives on the 
table ; mothers never allow a child to be weighed soon after its birth ; 
our children still blow their ages at marriage from the tops of the 
dandelion.” The “we” stands for the people of Lancashire, and the 
present volume is full of their superstitions. Lancashire witches, 
ghosts, and boggarts, charms and spells, omens, Satanie appearances, 
visits of elves and fairies, are all chronicled, sometimes with a smile, 
and sometimes with a show of credence. But whether this occasional 
belief is that of the editors or their informants does not appear. 

A Christian View of Christian History from Apostolic to Medieval 
Times. By John Henry Blunt. (Rivingtons.)—This is a convenient 
and readable sketch of the history of the Church from the birth of 
Christianity to the Middle Ages. By calling it a Christian view Mr. 
Blunt forewarns us not to expect any striking novelty of thought or 
language, and he is always sober and orthodox. Perhaps he would be 
more logical if he did not profess sympathy with minds which are 
struggling to get to the light, while he disclaims any sympathy with 
those who rush out of light into darkness. The source and fount of 
day is not light to those whose eyes cannot open to it, and their only 
chance of seeing may lie in being confined awhile in a dark chamber. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism, with Notes. By Samuel Neil. (Houlston 
and Wright.)—Mr. Neil’s notes are copious and well selected. He 
writes for the uso of students and for the University of London B.A. 
examination. Bachelors of Arts might indeed study Pope with ad- 
vantage, but they hardly need an explanation of such words as “like,” 
“ wounded,” and “ drags” in a very famous line. We are glad that Mr. 
Neil calls attention to one of De Quincey’s heresies about Pope—the 
assertion that Pope proscribed monosyllabic lines and yet employed 
them. All readers of Pope know that he did not proscribe monosyllabic 
lines in general, but bad monosyllabic lines, while some of his own are 
among his pithiest and most forcible efforts. 

The Throne of David. By the Rey. J. H. Ingraham, LL.D., (Virtue.) 


to consist of letters from an Assyrian ambassador to tie meses Ge 
recounting the various incidents taking place at the Court of King ms 
to whom the ambassador is accredited. We write with all Seriousnegs 
as will be seen by the following specimen. After describing the meet. 
ing between David and Goliath and the death of the Giant, the Assyrian 
ambassador writes, “It would be impossible to convey to your Majeg 
the scene that now followed.” In like manner he gives a Constitution} 
history of the Ten Commandments, talks of the stern but hospitable Joab, 
and calls Abitophel one of the most distinguished statesmen, wisest 
counsellors, and profoundest diplomatists that ever stood before g 
monarch. And yet this book is written with a view of “ drawing the 
attention of those who seldom open the Bible to that sacred Volume, by 
unfolding to them the beauty, riches, eloquence, and grandeur of the 
Holy Scriptures!” 

Christianity among the New Zealanders. By the Right Rey, William 
Williams, D.C.L., Bishop of Waiapu. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
—The Bishop of Waiapu begins with a half apology for publishing g 
history of the growth and spread of Christianity in New Zealand, at g 
time when each mail from that country brings news of a fierce war 
and barbarous cruelties. Yet no excuse was needed for the Bishop's 
work. So far from this being the case, our former experience of the 
New Zealanders might have prepared us for a struggle, and might 
have shown us how to be on our guard, The Bishop's narrative touches 
more than once on gross superstition and barbarity, but he hopes for 
better things, and he sees their approach. 

The British People. By One of Themselves. (Hall and Co.)—Enter- 
taining, though absurd, and paradoxical under a show of reason. We 
will not enter into the author’s argument about the Germans and the 
Normans, or do more than allude to his attacks on Mr. Freeman, and his 
patronage of “that clever writer Macaulay.” No one will dispute the 
last item, and if any one wishes to dispute the last but one, Mr. Free- 
man will do it best. 

A Traveller's Notes in Scotland, Belgium, Devonshire, the Channel 
Islands, the Mediterranean, France, Somersetshire, Cornwall, the Scilly 
Islands, Wilts, and Dorsetshire, in 1866. (A. M. Pigott.)—None of the 
places here described are very strange to the reading public, and no 
greater novelty lies in the reflections of the traveller. But he has 
thought it worth his while to publish his notes and impressions: his 
friends have thought it worth their while to read them: and we have no 
wish to disturb the reciprocal sense of enjoyment. 

On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood. (Triibner.)— 
Mr. Wedgwood agrees with Mr. Farrar, rather than with Professor Max 
Miiller, as to the importance of imitative sounds in the creation of a 
language. We do not know that he adds much to Mr. Farrar’s argu- 
ment so far as principles are concerned. Many of the details given are 
new, and present several points of curious interest, while the pains and 
industry with which they have been searched out in divers dictionaries 
and languages demand unqualified praise. 

Benedicite ; or, the Song of the Three Children. By G. Chaplin Child, 
M.D. Twovols. (Murray.)—At first sight this seems rather a strange 
idea, and if it was worked out in the manner natural to so many 
preachers, it would be tedious as well. But Dr. Child has made an 
excellent book out of materials which seem almost too good not to be 
wasted. In order to show “God magnified in His works” he has taken 
the pains to study the works of God. Instead of writing about those 
works ina style of flabby declamation, he has entered into them fully, 
and at the same time simply. His separate chapters are in themselves 
popular guides to various branches of science. Yet they are also some- 
thing higher. They give us a truer insight into the magnificent psalm 
on which they form a commentary. Surely that song ought to remind 
us that Schiller's protest in The Gods of Greece is aimed against a 
materialistic philosophy, not against the religion which calls on the sun 
and moon, the stars of heaven, the changing seasons, the waters above 
the firmament, and all the works of the Lord to praise their Creator. 

A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. By H. Grenville. 
(John Russell Smith.)—This will be useful as a book of reference. Mr. 
Grenville gives in one line an event in the New Testament, going 
chronologically through the whole course of events in our Lord’s life, 
and opposite in four columns he refers to the chapter and verse of each 
Gospel where the event is mentioned. 

Bible Photographs: a Contrast between the Righteous and the Wicked as 
Described in the Word of God. ByaBible Student. (Pitman.)—In this 
odd little book the righteous have a page of texts to themselves, while 
the wicked are accommodated with the page opposite. Some ingenuity 
might be displayed in choosing texts which really contrasted with each 
other, but the Bible Student has not taken this trouble, save in some 
rare instances. 

The Song of Rest, and Minor Poems, by Alexander Winton Buchan 
(Whittaker) ; Percy Villiers, and Other Poems, by John Nowlands, 
formerly a volunteer under General Garibaldi (A. W. Bennett) ; Mes 
Soupirs—Italian Dreams—Mirrors and Glcams, by Seymour Pechell 
(Pitman); Lhe Golden Ripple, or the Leaflets of Life, by R. St. John 
Corbet (A. W. Bennett.) —The only one of these books of verse 
which we can recommend is the last, and that is only for the admirable 
photographs which illustrate it. Mr. Buchan is smooth and regular, Mr. 
Newlands has imitated Byron to no purpose, and Mr. Pechell is 4 





—This book reads like the Bible turned into despatches. It professes 


follower of nobody, because no one could be found for his leader. 
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uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
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there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 

8.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 


HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions $0 injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 
and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 
SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 
from 1(s 6d. Catalogues gratis. 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 








HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
—HEAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
Purpose of making a more complete arrangement of 
their Stock. 


They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room Furui- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, dis- 
layed in Six Galleries, and ‘Two large ground-floor 

arercoms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
oe Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the King- 


HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteade, Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture, sent 
free by post ou application to HEAL and SON, 196,197, 
198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 





LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 
PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 

‘imal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 

ever, Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 

at Osborue, by H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
dlite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 

Guards’, Middlesex, St. George’s, German, and London 

Hospitals, and at the Regeut’s Park and Tower Bar- 

Tacks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 

waters for December, 1866, in the report to the Regis- 

trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
Observed that, altiough the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the same filier for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retains practically unimpaired its power of 
cting organic impurities.” 

*4* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 
The filters may be seen in operation, and full particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 

Offices, 157 Strand, Londov, W.C. (four doors from 

Somerset House), 





BENSON’S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special anpointment to 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dubliuv, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronomoters, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographs, &. 
CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Specialities in Monograms, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 
Artists. 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 
philet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 


58and 60 Ludgate Hill. 


Paris: Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BES? ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cudery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Ketues, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Net a &e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms titted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patteras. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved Londun-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles ; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin aud Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Ch iers, new designed patterns in 
Giass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s, 
New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List 
gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPs,— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS, The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from............ 128 6d to £20 Os eac’. 
Shower Baths, from ........ S83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 68 0ito £7 7s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .s++...++. 43 per gallon. 


- > 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H-R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Mlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuclery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Suow-rooms, at 3) Oxford sireet, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and 4 Newinan street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 











CC —_—_.. in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELAbRa, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Pariau, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres fur 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Giass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froin £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreigu, suitable for 
Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 

c 


uted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, broad 
street.—Kstablished 15u7. 


PUR —E WATER, 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 
Are the simplest and most effeciutl purifiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, aud strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 

Prospectus free. 


T, ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet street, E.C. 





Founded 1836, 

EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 

TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairas, Lori Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
Tie Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq. Taxing Master in Chancery. 
Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 


mium. 
A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute free lom 
from all liability to future question. 
Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bauk, Ireland ; aud at the Company's 
Oitices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

IRECTORS. 
Lawrorp AcLANp, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Buro. Stephen P. Kennard, sq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Ofive 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—bBy order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


HE UNITED DISCOUNT CORPO- 
RATION (Limited), 34 Abchurch lane, London. 
—APPROVED BANKERS’ and MERCANTILE BILLS 
DISCOUNTED, and Advances made upon negotiable 
Securities. Money in sums of £10 and upwards received 
On deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current 
market rates, and for luuger periods upou special terms, 
a3 agreed upon. 
I REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCUA 
(also called KPPS'S HO MCEOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating anl 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break - 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. ILas- 
sall says, “and contains every ingredieut uecessary to 
the growth aud sustenance of the bo ly.” 
It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as soll. 4!b., $ib., and Lib. packets. 


wW- PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Ocders 
payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
( Established upwards of a ceutury), | Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1355, 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold iu bottles, 33 3.1 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents ia the principal 
towus in England; or wholesale, at 5 Great Wiudal 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the re | seal and piuk lave; 
cork branded * Kinahau’s LL Wuissy.” 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


‘Tuis deiicious condiment, prouduaced by Cou- 


nuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lua aud PeRa.ns. 

The publicare respectiully caucioned agaiust wortliloss 
imitations, and should see tuat Lea aud Peaatns{ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bute, aud stopper. 

ASK FUR “LEA AND PERKINS" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale fur Export, aud by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CXUSSHE aud BLACK WeLl; 
Messre, BARCLAY aud Suxs, Lonivu, &. &, aul vy 
Grocers aud Uilmen universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO ILK.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
(+ AWAKDED LHL PALZE MEDAL, 1862, 
‘Luis unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH Sik EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Uresser declares jt to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
aud the abov® award by sume of tue most eminent 
scientific men of tue ase 
CONFIEMS pry SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow ani Lou loa. 
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HE BOYS’ HOME INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, for the Training and Maintenanc>, by 
their Own Labour, of Destitute Boys not Convicted of 
Crime, Regent's Park road, N.W., and Church Farm, 
East Barnet, Hets. 
Presipest: The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

The BOYS’ HOMF was founded in the year 1858, for 
the purpose of affurding to destitute boys, unconvicted 
of crime, the same educational advantages which had 
already been provided (part'y by the State and parily 
by private philanthropy) for juvenile criminals. It was 
decided by the Committee to receive and train boys who 
would otherwise be destitute, either from the absence of 
parental control or from their own misconduct; but it 
was determined to exclude all boys who had ever been 
legally convicted of crime, and thus to avoid any asso- 
ciation of comparatively innocent boys with those who 
had taken the first most serious step in criminal life by 
admission into a gaol. To this determination the Com- 
mittee have, with great difficulty, been able to adhere ; 
and they have reason to believe that the success of THE 
BOYS’ HOME is greatly owing to their adberence to 
this principle. 

Ninety-five boys are lodged, fed, clothed, and educated 
in these Homes. 

Some of the boys have been crossing-sweepers, 
beggars, or the sons of beggars; some the children of 
parents who have died in the London hospitals, 
and left them destitute; some the children of vicious 
parents who have deserted them, or who have been 
removed from them by the arm of the law. All, in 
short, who come under the title “ destitute, but not 
convicted of crime,” are eligible for admission into THE 
BOYS’ HOME—the innocent child of a widow in 
domestic service, or of a father disabled by incurable 
disease, as well as the ‘* vagrant and disorderly ” child 
whom the State commits to the charge of an Industrial 
School, in order to save him from coming, sooner or 
later, to a prison. 

The Houorary Secretary will be happy to communi- 
cate with any person desirous to help towards so good 


a work. 

THE BOYS' CHAPEL is at the foot of Primrose 
Hill, and accommodates 400 sitters. During the past 
year there bas been difficulty in obtaining any church 
accommodation for the boys at Regent's Park road, as 
it was found impossible to secure sittings in any neigh- 
bouring church. Divine service has therefore been 
read and a sermon preached in the schoolroom every 
Sunday. But by the liberal help of the Provost and 
Fellows of Eton College, a piece of land has been 
secured for three years for the purpose of erecting a 
temporary Chapel, capable of accommodating the 
neighbours as well as the inmates of the House. And 
it is hoped that before the close of the three years a 
sufficient sum will have been collected to enable the 
Trustees to build a permanent church, to be called St. 
Mary's, Primrose Hil). The temporary Chapel is very 
mearly completed, and the organ, built by Messrs. 
Walker, is ready, but funds are seriously wanted for 
this undertaking, as the outlay for building and furnish- 
ing the Chapel, as well as the current expenses of keep- 
ing it in order, warming, and lighting, and of music, 
have to be defrayed by voluntary contributions. No 
_ of the expense is allowed to be charged to the 

oys’ Home. 

For THE BOYS’ HOSPITAL, for poor and destitute 
doys temporarily or permanently afflicted by disease or 

ident, or conval t, pecuniary help is also ear- 
mestly solicited. The Hospital will be opened as soon 
as the necessary expense for preliminary outlay is ob- 
tained, It is difficult to conceive any form of bene- 
volence more likely to be valu«ble than this; the existing 
hospitals for adults being of course unfit for such 
inmates, while, on the other hand, the children’s hos- 

itals do not receive boys who are no longer children. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are most ear- 
nestly requested, and may be paid to any member of 
the Committee; to Messre. Coutts and Co., Bankers, 
Strand; to the Secretary ; or to the Master, Mr. George 
Rayment, at the Home, Regent's Park road, N.W. ; or 
to Mr. James Holloway, Master, at Church Farm. Post- 
‘Office orders and cheques should be made payable, and 
all correspondence should be addressed to, 

GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Honorary Secretary, 
2 St. John’s terrace, Primrose hill, N.W. 


mMHE GIRLS’ HOME, for Destitute 

Girls not Convicted of Crime, No. 22 Charlotte 
‘street, Portland place, W., was opened oa the Ist inst., by 
the admission of 2 girls. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be he'd at the Maryle- 
bone Institution, Edward street, Portman square, to 
explain the object of the G.rls' Home, on Wednesday 
ext, the 10th inst. The chair will be taken by his 
Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, K.T., at 4 o'clock precisely, 

GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Treasurer. 


T. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, BRAD- 
FIELD, near Reading. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

This School will MEET again after the Easter holi- 
days on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of May. 

For information, apply to the Warden, Rev. THOMAS 
STEVENS, Bradfield, near Reading, or to the Honorary 
Secretary, J. H. PATTESON, Esq, at his Chambers, 1 
Elm court, Middle Temple, London. 


pg sLvess COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE will RE-OPEN after the EASTER 
VACATION on Wednesday, May 8 For particulars, 
prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, HENRY 
ALDRICH, Esq. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAL 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Manufaetured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London. The only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certilicate is on every 
jer. Superior and economical stock for beef-tes, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. ‘Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and most efficient 
substituie for cod-liver oi]. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Svld by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwel', all Chemists, Italian 
Warehousemen, Grocers, and wholesale by the Cum- 

















DOG L'CENCE. 
"THE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 


REVENUE give N. tice, that from and after the 
5th of April inst.,every person keeping a dog is required 
to pay a licence duty of 53 for each dog. 

The penalty for keeping 2 dog with out licence is £5. 

The person in whose custody, charge, or possession, 
or in whose house or premises any dog shall be fount 
or seen, is deemed to be the person who keeps such 
dog, unless the contrary be proved. . 

Post-office orders or postage stamps for the duty may 
he remitted to the Collectors of Inland Revenue at 
Somerset House, or Tower Hill, or Gresham House, Old 
Broad street, with a statement of the name and abode 
of the applicant, on receipt of which a licence will be 
forwarled. Forms of application may be obtained at any 
post office. 

Licences may be obtained in London and its vicinity 
at the following places:— 

Somerset House—Collec'or's Office. 

Tower Hil!—Collector's Office. 

Gresham House, Old Broad street—Collector’s Ofiice. 

Mile End—Surveyor's Office, 118 Mile End road. 

Dalston—Surveyor's Office, 2 Alma Villas, Dalston road. 

Islington—Iuland Revenue O:lice, 6 Pullen's row. 

Highgate and Hampstead—Surveyor's Office, 2L Har- 
rington street, Hampste id road. 

Paddington—Surveyor's Oftics, 18 Paddington Green. 

Kensington—Surveyor's Otlice, 25 Upper Puillimore 

lace. 
Veuzhail—Surveyor's Office, Hanover place, Clapham 


road. 
Camberwell—Inland Revenue Office, 95 Hill street, 
Peckham. 
Southwark—Surveyor’s Office, 47 Tooley street. 
43 Somerset street, Portman square—Surveyor's OJice. 
WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 
London, April 4, 1867. 
DOG LICENCE. 
HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVENUE give Notice, that from and after the 
5th April inst, every person keeping a dog is required 
to pay a licence duty of 5s. for each dog. 
he penalty for keeping a dog without licence is £5. 
The person in whose custody, charge, or possession, 
or in whose house or premises any dog shall be found or 
seen, is deemed to be the person who keeps such dog, 
unless the contrary be proved. 
Post-oftice orders or postage-stamps for the duty may 
be remitted to the Collector of Inland Revenue at 
TOWER HILL, LONDON (Middlesex Collection), 
with a statement of the name and abode of the appli- 
cant, on receipt of which a licence will be forwarded. 
Forms of application may be obtained at any Post-office. 
Licences may be obtained in the County of 
MIDDLESEX, 
at the following places, and, at places at a distance from 
the offices named, li may be obtained from the 
Supervisor of Inland Revenue ou his occasional visits. 
Notice of the times and places of his attendance for this 
purpose will be given at least a week before the day of 
attendance. WM. CORBET, Secretary. 


Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, 
4th April, 1867. 
TOWER HILL, LONDON—Office of Collector of 
Inland Revenue. 
EALING—Stamp Office. 
STAINKS—Stamp Office. 
UXBRIDGE—Stamp Office. 


“TueAtTeS ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F’. B. Cuarrerron. 
Last Week of the Season. Lust Five Nights of 
ROB ROY. On Monday, April 8, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday next, Her Majesty's 
Servants will perform the Scottish Romantic Drama 
of ROB’ ROY. Rob Roy, Mr. T. Swinbourne; 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. Phelps; Francis Osbaldi- 
stone, Mr. W. Harrison; Rahleigh Osbaldistone, Mr. 
E. Phelps; Major Galbraith, Mr. Burrett; Dougal, 
Mr. W. M’'Intyre; Diana Vernon, Miss E. Cross ; Helen 
Macgregor, Miss R. G. le Thiere. Increased orchestra 
and numerous chorus. New and original overture, com- 
posed by Mr. J. H. Tully. To conclude with, each 
evening, a Burlesque Sketch, WANTED, HUSBANDS 
FORSIX. Mr. Edward Stirling, S:age Manager. Doors 
open at half-past six, commence at seven. 

On Saturday next, April 13, being the last night of the 
season, Sheridan's Comedy of THK SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL, after which a CONCERT, for the benefit of 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 

Ona Easter Monday, April 22, will be produced a New 

and Original Comedy Drama, entitled THE GREAT 
CITY, by Andrew Halliday. New and magnificent 
Scenery by Mr. William Leverley. 
Prices :—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s ; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 
3s; pit, 28; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open from 10 to 5 daily. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 

—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the 
Freuch and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. Admis- 
sion, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


\ RS. SCOTT-SIDDONS (Nee Miss 
i Siddons,: Great Grand-Daughter, of Mrs. Sid- 
dons) will give a SECOND RECITAL from Shakespeare 
and Tennyson, at the Havover Square Rooms, on 
Thursday morning uext, April 11, commencing at balf- 
past 3 precisely. Stalls numbered and reserved, 7s 61 ; 
reserved seats, 58; back seats, 3s; may be obtained at 
Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond street, and 
at the Rooms. 
i ig INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—Tue most scieutifically propared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. I[t is aspecitis 
for debility of all kiuds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beueticial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 223, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Cv., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
K.C., London. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE Quy I, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTM we 


. 7 > eee 
ISDERI, Photographic Artist to HI 
y Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIt. and ther. 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of he Im. 
Russias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of g All the 
the Royal Family ; to His Majesty the Kin a) and 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His fen 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Acads A)eaty 
Music; Photographer of the Palacs of the Up; 
Exhibition of 1355, &e. The excellent situation 
Mr. Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate ree, n,”" 


of the weather. Poqandlong 
[) LSRERI. — Her Most Graciow 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal = 


the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leop oly eet 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescender 
sit for their Portraits to Mr. DISDERL. By the mney” 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the foo 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on peel 
Mr. Disdévi's Photographic Establishments in Lindos 
at70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; ig 
Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens ; and at all the pri 1 2 
Booksellers of Europe. Price: Carie de Visite te 
coloured, 23. Drawing-room Portrait, 23 6d; coloured 


v3. 





\ . ia a * ees 
ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses th 
— ge, 5 e 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES ha 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERI od 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victur and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, 13; coloured, 23; Cabinet Poe. 
trait, 23 6d. Splendid Porwrait of H.R.H., mounted on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by ly} inches, prica } 
guinea. 


ISDERL—ON  SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, Photo 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate Patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Quen, 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. ‘These Albums 
—size, half-sheet columbie, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—include thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly boand in moroceg, 
Price: Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natura 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 Guineas, 
Apply to Mr. Disdé-i, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY. 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the Ix. 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
OSBORNE. The collectiou complete, plain, 1 guinea; 
coloured, 2 guineas. 

Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small 8vo, including the Pur 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Priuce 
Consort. Price, plain, 153 ; coloured, 30s. 
oe Views at 53; group of the Orleans Family, 

3 Od. 


ISDERIL—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERI’S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas 
any size. The public can thus obtain @ photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such a3 the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disderi’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, thit it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advautages of the truthfuloess 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons aud studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodze, Gloucester 
road, Old Brompton roal; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens; Madrid, and Toulon. 


ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLES and SLATES. 














s. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 


BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTON(TE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONICE 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and their Two-Guinea Melton Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Que Guinea. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 2 
Cornhill, Loudon; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; aad 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
PRECARIOUS POSITION.—Though the chills 
of winter have at length passe1 away, many of itsills 
still lurk withiu the frames of the feeble, delicate, and 
aged, ready to seize upon them from any triflingly 
eXciting cause. Waen the throat, air tubes, lungs, oF 
heart las received mischief from atmospheric influ 
ences or other sources, Holloway’s Ointment, well 
Tubbed upon the skiu, as near as possible to 
atfected part, will give such comfort, such freedom to 
respiration, and such exemption from irritation, a3 the 
most sanguine would scarcely dare to anticipate. 
diseases or disorders which have been stealthily creep- 
ing in through many mouths will be displaced more 
Completely aud more expeditiously, if Holloway’s purify- 
ing Pills be taken to augiuent his Vintment’s virtues. 
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18 Great MaRLpoRovGn Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 
th Edition of New America. 


six W. HerwortH Dixoy. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 





jons, 208. 
tration®, "teresting book. Mr. Dixon has written 


~ ‘fully and well. He gives usan excellent account 
on a and striking descriptions of the scenes 
sa and the conversations he held with many of the 
"— Times. 
ne books of this season likely to excite so 
b geveral curiosity as Mr. Dixon's very entertaining 
=] instructive work on New America. The book is 
really interesting from the first page to the last, and con- 
tains a large am unt of valuable aud curious jiuforma- 
tiov."—Pall Mail Gazette. 


; ye 
A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
1 yol., with Illustrations, 15s. : 

«A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands 
and the United States. Lord Lorne saw a good deal of 
society both in the South and in the North. Histone is 
good, without undue partizan feeling. We can offer 
him our congratulations on his first essay as a traveller 


and an suthor.”—Athenvum, 


Wild Life among the Pacific 
onan Rin hy 7 gga Esq. 8vo, with 


’ ° 
A Iady’s Glimpse of the Late 
WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie SeLina Even. 
1 vol. with Llustrations, 10s 6d. 
‘Miss Eden's book will richly repay an attentive 
rusal. It is not only useful and instructive, but it is 
interesting and amusing.”"—Saturday Review. 


Life in a French Chateau. 
Hosert E. H. Jerntxcaam, Esq. Second Edition. 

1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
By J. 


A Book about La ers. 
New, revised, 


C. Jearrreson, Burrister-u'-Law. 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vo's., 2is. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Geornce Muserave, M.A. Oxon, 2 
yols., with Illustrations, 24s. {Just ready. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Maritps Betuau Epwarps. 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of “John Halifax,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“All the stories by the author of John Halifax have 
an excellent moral—something tangible, real, aud satis- 
fact ry."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” dc. 3 vols. 
Of the Line. By Lady Charles 
“A very charming story, very interesting throughout, 


THYNSE. 2 vols. 
and very Original in style and treatment.”—Sun. 


“1 : 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 
Kavanaci, Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. 
“Miss Kavanagh ha: power and fecling, and writes 
our language well.” —Athenvun. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. §. A. Marsh, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor,” &c. 3 vols. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., with Portraits 
engraved by Jeens, price 24. 
MANUEL SWEDENBORG: His 
Lifeand Writings. By Wituram Ware. 
Wherein the History, the Doctrines, and the Other- 
Fold Experiences of the great S wede are concis+ly and 
faithfuily set forth ; also the singular Origin and Condi- 
tion of the Swedenborgian Sect. 
Srurkix, Marswarr, and Co., Stationers’ H il court. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery line, E.C. 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aid 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeling 20s. 
CRKEAM or BLUE NUTE PAPER, 3s, 4s,and 5s 
per Team, 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 61 per raan. 
oUTSIDE UAND-MADE FUOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4sand 63 6d_ per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 94 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, ts 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000 
a" BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
r 100, 


CUPY-ROOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
Au ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Inkstands : 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographic Albums, Writing Cases, &e., post free. 
Estublished 1811, 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY. 
The Works of Charles Lamb. 


Edited by Sir THomas Noon TaLrounp, Published 
by arrangement with the Proprietors, Moxon aud 
Co. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


i ° 

Pompeii: its History, Buildings, 

and Antiquities. With an Historical Account of 

the Destruction of the City, a full description of 

the iiemains and of the Recent Excavations, and 

also an Itinerary for Visitors. Elited by Tuomas 

H. Dyer, LL.D., of the University of St. Audrew's. 

Il'ustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings and 
Viguettes, a large Map, aud a Plan of the Forum. 
(Nearly ready. 


The Turks, the Greeks, and the 


SLAVONS: or, Travels in the Slavonic Provinces 
of Turkey in Europe. By G. Mute Mackenzie and 
A. P. Insy. With Maps and numerous Lilustra- 
tions by F. Kanitz. 24s. 


Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers. 


A Contribution to the History of the Civil and 
Military Services of Iudia. (Nearly ready. 


The Irish Rebellion in 1798. 


By W.H. Maxwetu. Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. Seventh Edition. Price 7s 6d. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By 
Acueta Domesrica. Revised and Edited by the 


Rev. J. G. Wood. In demy Svo, price £1 1s; with 
the Plates coloured by hand, price £1 lls 61. 


The Art of Illumination, as Prac- 


tised during the MIDDLE AGts. By Henny 
Suaw, F.S.A., 31s 6d. 


The Handbook of Engraved Gems. 


By C. W. Ktxa@, M.A. Crown 3vo, Lis 6d. 


Anthologia Greca. Passages 


from the Greek Poets, selected and arranged by 
the Rev. F. St. Joun Trackeray, M.A., Editor of 
“ Anthologia Latina.” Foap. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


iJ 

Sabrinae Corolla in Hortulis 
REGIAE SCHOLAE SALOPIENSIS CONTEX- 
ERUNt TRS VIRI FLORIBUS LEGENDIS. 
New Editiou. Crown 8vo, 836d. (Nearly ready. 


The Afternoon Lectures. Fourth 


Series. Delivered in the Theatre of the Museum 
of Industry, Dublin, 1866. 
Subsecrs, 

ARCHITECTURE in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
By G. E. Stree’, F.S.A. 

PALIMPSEST LITERATURE and its EDITOR. By 
the Rev. Charles W. Russell, D.D. 

The HISTORY of the ENGLISH SONNETS. By His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

HISTORY and PHLLOSOPILY of STORY-TELLING. 
By Professor D'Arcy Thompson. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY. By William 
Alexu der, M.A., Dean of Emly. 

TENNYSON’S WORKS. By J. K. 
F.I.C.D. 

COLERIDGE. 

OLD LETTERS. 


A Dictionary of Synonyms and 


ANTONYMS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Sarra, 
M.A., crowu 8.0, 5s. (Shortly. 


Literature and its Professors. 


By Tuomas Purnett. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ Few works that have recently seen the light contain 
more that is origiuai, few will excite mure admiration 
for the tuleut of the author.”—Sux. 


Dealings with the Fairies. 


Macvonatp, Iilusirated by Arthur 
(Immediately. 





Ingram, LL.D., 


By the Right Hon. Thomas O'Hagan. 
By the Right Hon. Joseph Napier. 


GEORGE 
Hughes. 


Aunt Judy’s May-Day Volume. 


Edited by Mrs. ALrrep Garty. Bound in cloth, 
gilt, price 5. ( Jinmediately. 


TH ROMAN WALL and ROMAN 

ART in BRITAIN—Toe BUILDER of THIS 
WE EK (price 4d, by post 5d), contains a variety of 
Engravings of Altars, Sculptures, &c, with relative 
Paper on the Roman Wall—Articles on tue Paris Exhi- 
bition—The Liw Court Desigus—An Economical Plin 
for Park Lane Improvement, with Outline Map on Old 
London Gates—Moorish Towers—Judge Jetfreys, &c., 
with all the News of the Week.—1 York stieet, Covent 
garden, and all Newsmen. 


AL COMPLEXIONS 








LEAR 

for all whouse the“ Uuitei Services’ Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fiagrauce. 
MANUFACIURED BY 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 

Sold by Chemists, Vil and Ltaliau Warehousemeu, aud 

others. 

See uame on each tablet. 





*,* Use no other. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO. 


STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 


Holy Meditations for Every Day. 


Compiled and Edited by B. E. B, from Ancient and 
Modein Writers. 
GENERAL CONTENTS, 

Perpetual Service.. +++ Bishop Brough. 
Hamility .......... + Rev. 8. J. Carter. 
Lowliuess Simon Rodriguez. 
Time covcrcccescs Massillon. 
Pity ...0-sccccee Rev. Dr. Moberley- 
Peace-Makers. . Rey. Dr. Lrous. 
Temper .. Bishop Jackson, 
Temptation .. Rev. Dr. Goulburn. 
Darkness... Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Faith .. E.R. P. 
Prayer .. Rev. Dr. Irons. 
Our Father Bishop Audrews. 
Pain ...... Miss Sewell. 
Conteut eccece Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
Life Everlasting Archdeacon Manning. 


eee wee 















i . tie ke. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d cloth, 320 pages. 


Lancashire Folk-Lore. By John 
HaRvanp, F.S.A., and T. T. Witkinsox. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

LARGE PAPER EDITION, half-Roxburghe, 15s. 
*,* A very few copies now remain of either Edition. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 


LONGFELLOW. With Original Illustrations, and 
new Portrait. Red Line Edition, crowu 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s 6d. 


Path on Earth to the Gate of 


HEAVEN. By the Rey. F. Annoiv. Illustrated, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


Half- Hours with the Best 


AUTHORS. Library EJition, with new Selections. 
Edited and Kemodelled by Cuantes Kniour. 4 
vols. crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 21s, 


Half-Hours of English History. 
Compiled and Edited by Cuartes Kniout. Demy 


8vo, The Third Edition, with a full Iudex, 640 pp., 
5s; Third Edition, half calf, marbled edges, 8a 


Stonehenge’s British Rural 


SPORTS. Tie Seventh Edition, completely revised 
and enlarged, with numerous wdieloual Tilustra- 
tions, large crown 8vv, 960 pp., gilt edges, 15s. 

* Now unquestionably the best book on sporting ia 
all its branches it is possible to obtain.” 


The Works of the Elder Disraeli. 


Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disragcr, 
M.P. With Original Notee, Life, Steel Portraits, &c. 
The Curiosities of Literature. 3 vols. 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 
The Amenities of Literature. 700 pp., 5s. 
The Calamities and Quarrels of 


Authors. 1 vol., price 4s. 
The Literary Character of Men of 
Genius. 1 vol., 43. 

“Two editions now contend fur public favour. Their 
relative pretensions are very easily dispos:dof. Tae one 
is in type too small to be used with pleasure, or even 
without danger. It has no notes, so that such an impor- 
tant error as the well known forgery of the Elizabethan 
vewspaper goes uncorrected, and ita memoir of the 
author is meagre and ill writteu. On the other hand, 
Warne’s Edition is in three readable volames, duly anno- 
tated, and Contains the memoir of Isaac Disraeli by his 
more distinguished son, which all judges of biography 
respect for its excellent tone and taste, as well as forthe 
spirit and elegance of its composition. To it (Warne's 
edition) the reader may then be safely referred as an 
agreeable specimen of an English classic."—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


A Complete Edition of His Novels 


aud Tales, comprising Ten distinct Works. 5 vols. 
large fcap. 5vo, new style, cloth, 12s 6d. 


Sporting Sketches. By: the Old 


BusuMas. With a Photograph. Large crown 


White's Civil Service Guide. By 


Ewaup. The Eighth Edition, fully revised. Crowa 
8yvo, cloth, 28 td. 


Ewald’s Reference-Book of Eng- 


LISH HISTORY; containing Biography, Bawuie-, 
Curonology, &c, Crown S8yvo, Cloth, 3s bd. 


Warne’s Shilling Atlas, 12 First- 


Class Maps, drawn vy Professor Hughes, eu- 
graved by stanford, and printed in Culours, best 
style, by Vincent Brookes. Lirge tcap. 4c, sewed 
wrapper. 


The History of the English Revo- 


LUTION of i567. By Lord Macaulay's New Zea- 
lauder. A.D. 3807. leap. ovo. Picture wrapper, 
Third Edition, 6d. 


London: 15 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now ready at all Libraries. 


COUNTING THE COST. 





A NOVEL. In 38 vols. 
By WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
—O 


“A story which never for a moment flags in interest."—Athenwum. 
In 3 vols., ready at every Library. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


“ A truly remarkable tale is here presented by Mr. Speight. Admirably written, skilfully contrived, and with 
a mastery over details that places its author at once in the very foremost rauk of fictiou-writers.”"—JSforning 


Advertiser. 
CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Stroet, Strand. 








CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM. 


T H E DA Y. 


Price ONE PENNY. 
49 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
“ Chi Legge Regge.” 
DAILY EXCHANGE of BOOKS WITHIN a CIRCUIT of 3 MILES, ensuring a more speedy 
supply of New Books than any other Establishment. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles the Return Box paid. 
of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per 
Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—52 Cheapside, E.C. 
Manchester Branch—25 Corporation Street. 
Depéts in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 





Office : 











40 Volumes annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 








MUODIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for APRIL. 
This LIST contains more than One Thousand Popular Books at the Lowest Current Prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 





CONDITION of the WORKING CLASSES. 
Next week, 8vo. 

HE WAGES and EARNINGS of the 

WORKING CLASSES, with some Facts illustra- 
trative of their Economic Condition. Drawn up from 
Authentic and Official Sources, in a Report addressed 
to Michael T. Bass, Esq., M.P. By Leone Levi, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Commerce and Commercial 
Law, King’s Coliege, Loudon. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
HAT is DOING in FURTHERANCE 
of CHURCH REFORMATION in ITALY? A 
Letter to the Right Rev. the Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. By the Rev. Lewts M. Hoaa, M.A. 
Rrvrnetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


HE ROMANIZING TENDENCY of 

ULTRA-RITUALISM. A Reply tothe Addresses 

of the Rev. H. Wix, M.A., and the Rev. A. H. Mackon- 

ochie, M.A. By the Rev. W. HarpinG GIRDLESTONE, 
M.A., Vicar of Newchurch-with-Ryde. 


Rrvinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





The LATE JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 handsome vols., 8vo. 


T= LIFE and LABOURS of the 
Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D., 

The chief materials of which have been prepared by 
himself. The work is in course of completion under the 
editorship of the Rev. Dr. Ferguson and the Rev, Dr. 
Brown, assisted by his only surviving son. 

*,* The family will be exceedingly obligel by any 
friends who have letters, &., forwarding them to Mrs. 
Campbell, Manor House, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

z London: JoHn Snow, and Co., 2 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
Now ready, price 1s 6d. row. 
ITUALISM HISTORICALLY CON- 
SIDERED, chiefly in Relation to the Lord’s 
Supper. By the Rev. THomas Hiaains, M.A., late of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Rivincrons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price Is. 


HE EPISCOPAL MEETING of 1867 : 
a Letter to the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By Connop TxHrriwatt, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 
Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—o— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 
This ELecant and Fracaranr O11 is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable as forming the basis ofa 
u beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- | to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- | Perfumers, ** Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
church street, London, OLL. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND, 
N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference, 


They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 











NEW WORKS NOW READY 
Lives of the Archbishops of Can. 


TERBURY. By Watrer Farquna . 
Dean of Chichester. Vol. V. (completing DD, 
Reformation Period), demy 8yo, 1gs, 1B the Pre, 


Life of Edward John Eyre, latg 


Governor of Jamaica. By Hauttroy 
a. y oN H 
8vo, with Portrait, Gs. UME Crom 


The Sea-Gull (La Gaviota), Fron 


the Spauish of Caballero. By the H 
i . on. Avaysy 
BETHELL. 2 vols. post 8vo. Aver 


Dumbleton Common: 


Novel, By the Hon. Exeanor Epgy, 
8yo. 


& Ney 


2 vols. post 


“A charming'y pleasa it book."—-Athenzum 


“Miss Eden's book is one of the best tho: 
. nou 23 
unpretending novels of the seasou.—=John Bull _ 


Up the Country. By the Hm 


Emity Epex. Fourth and Cheaper Editi 
8vo, és. : —_—— 


“e 
Cometh Up as a Flower:” g 
Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“There is in this story much genuine feeling, andy 
strange, fresh, exuberant power, very uncommon in ths 
ordinary run of novels. In the style, in many of thy 
characters, in the conception of the heroine and her 
surroundings, we find much that is original, vivid, ang 
full of promise. ‘he book may ba fairly described gy 
remarkable, and we lay it down with the impression that 
its author bas high and peculiar gifts."—S¢ar. 


Noddebo Parsonage. From the 
Danish of Henrik Scharling, by the translator of 
“The Guardian.” 2 vols. 

“A bright, fresh, thoroughly interesting story. 
Henrik Scharling is the Goldsmith of his country,"~ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Also, early next week. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA” 


Miss Jane: a New Novel. By the 


Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife” and “Lady 
Flavia.” In 3 yols. post 8vo. 
London: Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington sirest, 
W., Pablisher in Ordinary to ber Majesty. 





This day, No. 2, price Sixpence. 


T H E CHRONICLE 


Conrenrs, 
Current Events. 
The Lodger Franchise. 
Irish Republicanism. 
The European Chaos, 
The Reorganization of the French Army. 
The Case of Monte Cassino. 
The Custody of the Irish Records. 
Montaigne. 
Bavaiss Etudes Crystallozraphiques. 
Classical Mythology for Children, 
Carne’s Detention in Rome. 
Owen Meredith's Poems. 
Mr. Martineau’'s Essays. 
Contemporary Literature. 
Advertisements 
Office: 24 Tavistock street, Covent Garden. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLIY., will be published NEXT SATURDAY. 
ConTENTS. 
1—Character of George the Third. 
2—Sea lish and Fisheries. 
3—Autobiography of a Physiologist. 
4—Westmoreland. 
5—Poetry of the Seven Dials. 
6—Du Chaillu’s Recent Travels. 
7—Myths of the Middle Ages. 
8—New American Religions. 
9—Railway Finance. 
10—Wellington in the Peninsula. 
11—The Four Reform Orators. 
*,* Nos. COXLI. and CCXLIL. will contain the Ia 
dex to last 20 Volumes. 
Joun Murray, Albemarile street 





cs Price 2s 6d. 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


T= 
No. XVIL., APRIL 1, 1867. 
1—The Apocryphal Gospels. By John James Tayler, 
A 


2—Rammohun Roy and Hindoo Theism. By Sir Joha 

Bowring, LL.D. ¥ 

3—The Law of Blasphemous Libel. hd Courtney Keany. 

4—Our Position. By an Unitarian Layman. : 

5—The New Creed an the Old in their Secular Results 

By Frances Power Cobbe. 

6—The Supernatural. 

7—The Bilingual Inscription of Canopus. By Jott 
Kenrick, M.A. 

Publishers: Messrs. WiLLraMs and Noreate, Hea- 

rietta street, Covent Garden, Loudon; 20 South 

Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


‘ mJ ‘ Tg) ro { 

FASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, ani 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 — 
shapes constantly on view for 8 slection and imme a 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern oR appro j 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, oo 5 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 an ” 
Charles street, W. Anillustrated priced catalogue 882 
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On April 16th, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 53 6d. 


DR. 
OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


cing, and Explanatory, abridged from “The 
Student’s Dictionary.” 
By the Author, Jonn Octiyre, LL.D. 


Etymological, Pronoun 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d ; half-morocco, 13s. 


pR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


ological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. 
By Joun Ocitvir, LL.D. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 
Buiackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


Etym 





For the most Recent POLITICAL CHANGES in EUROPE, and the Latest 
EXPLORATIONS in AFRICA, see 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. Keita Jonnstox, LL.D., F.R.S.E, &e. 
(Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty.) 
Imperial folio, balf-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s 6d. 
With Index of 150,000 Names contained in the Atlas. 
6m” The New Maps may be had separately, price 33 each. 
Wittram Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Will be published uamediately. 


POEMS AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


By the Rev. WittrAm ALEXANDER, M.A., Dean of Emly. 
London: Brappury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





IMPORTANT to TEACHERS and MANAGERS of SCHOOLS. 


) ESSRS. CHAMBERS beg to announce that their 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, of which Three Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts are already issued, will be completed in or about July, 1867. 
It will be the cheapest Etymological Dictionary ever offered to the Public. 
83” Prospectus and Specimen Pages on application to W. and R. Cnamn ers, 339 
High street, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, price 73 6d. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephauiah, and Haggai, from the 
original Hebrew only. By the late Joun Bettamy. 

In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah 
in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the 
Polytheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to the 
Uniterians, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. 

Alsoan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9th VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the Body of 
Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel was, and what Devil he contended 


against. 
London: Simpxry, Mansnua1, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 
Free by post, by addressing P. STUART, Esq, Elm House, Seaforth, Liverpool, 
enclosing the amount in stamps. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


The APRIL NUMBER, price 2s, of 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun 


Morey. 





CONTENTS. 
The REFORM QUESTION, from 1832 to 1848, 
MUSIC the EXPRESSION «ff CHARACTER. 
EDMUND BURKE. Part Itt. By the E itor. 
ITALY and the POPE. By Aurelio Saffi, 
The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XIIL-XVIL. By J. Whyte Melville. 
The CANDIAN CONFEDERATION. By the Hon, Auberon Herbert. 
YOUNG ENGLAND and the POLITICAL FUTURE. By the Ejitor. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
CRITICAL NO'ICES:—* The Alps of Hannibal,” by Henry Jackson. “The Village 
on the Clit,” by the Editor. “Yo, Fantaisie Chinsise,” by H. S. Fagan. “ The 
Reign of Law,” by J. M. Capes. 


IRELAND and her CHURCHES, By James Gopxrx 


1 vol. demy 8vo. { This day. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in ENGLAND. By Atpnonsr 


Esquiros. Fst 8yo, 9:. ( This day. 


LUCILE. Third Edition. 


“Collected Edition of Oweu Meredith's Poetical Works.” 


By W. Nassau Molesworth. 
By J. M. Capes. 


Forming Vol. II. of the 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
(This day. 


ARMY MISRULE. By a Common Soxprer. Post 


8vo, 3s Gd. 


Sir HUBERT MARSTON, 


vols. post 8vo. 


A CHIP of the OLD BLOCK. By Guo. Grertoy. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


The BEAUCLERCS. 


post 8vo. 


NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By the Author of 


“ The Cost of a Secret,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


193 Piccadilly. 


By Sir F. Vincent. 3 


By Cuartes Crarke. 3 vols. 





JUSTICE FOR GREECE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
HRISTENDOM'S DIVISIONS. Part II. Greeks and Latins ; 
being a History of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the 
Reformation. By Eomunp S. Frou.«es, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Colleg, 
Oxford. The only full and connected history of these ‘Transactions. 
London: LonGuans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, with New Preface, Appendix, and other Additions, in crown 8vo, 
price 6s, cloth. 


MMHE ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary 
and Municipal; a Treatise. By Tuomas Hane, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Loxemans. Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 256, will be published on 
the 16th inst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be received 
by the Publishers later than Tuesday next, the 9th inst. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 








and CQO., Booksellers 


NOW READY. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the IIAND ; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beaursu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grirxpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 
T OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
Ai By THomas Suorter, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
defore.”"—JIlustrated Times. 

“Asa book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
We know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
duit iniaianaiatie iin 
Now Teady, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
DMN D DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection." Morning Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











- : Just published. . 
UNITED STATES’ BONDS and 
. SECURITIES. WHAT THEY ARE, THEIR 
COST, and the INTEREST THEY PAY; with illustra- 
tions Of the Exchauge of Sterling into American Cur- 
Tency, and vice versi; and many other items which 
May ve of interest to those desirous of information con- 
cerning American Finances aud Exchange. Gratis on 
application, with stamped address. BELDING, KEITH, 

Co., American Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lom- 
bard street, London, E.C. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
’ Iilustrated PRICED LASTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanuteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESH ER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 








Somerset House, Strand, London. 


L ATCHARD 
‘ and Publishers by special appointment to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales and the Royal Family. 

187 Piccadilly, London. 

Books sent free by post. A liberal discount for cash. 
ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK.— 

The largest assortment in London of New Books 
of every kind, in a variety of morocco, calf, and cloth 
bindings. 

Religious and Standard Works—Books of Reference 
—Children’s Picture and Story Books—School Books— 
lilustrated Books for the Table. 

ATCHARD and CO.'S STOCK 

of PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES 

in all the neweststyles of plain aud ornamental biudiug, 

from 1 guinea to 12 guineas. 

JATCHARD and COS STOCK 

of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services of 

all sizes, in ivory, morocco, and calf bindings, from 2s 

to 7 guineas; also Bibles and Prayer Books in cases, 

suitable for Christening and Wedding Presents, from 
2 guineas to 7 guineas. 

London: 187 Piccadilly, W. 














Shortly will be published, in crown 80. 
TMHE LIFE and WRITINGS of CON- 
FUCIUS; with eritical and exegetical Notes. By 
James Leaor, D.D. Abridged from the Author's 
larger work, “ The Chinese Classics ; a Translation,” 
containing the text. 
London: Taunyer and Co.,60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 1Us 6d. 


UYVOBIOGRAPHY of an IRISH 
REBEL. 

“The book is intensely touching, and as intensely 
diverting. The Englishman who wants to know of 
what stuff Fenians can be made, and also of what 
flesh and blood those landlords may be whose sins 
are ever quoted to explain every phase of Irish crime 
and misery, can find nowhere a more vivid or more 
candid sketch of both than in the pages of ‘Hugh 
Bryan.’ "—Fortnightly Review, February 1. 

London: Tavsxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 





An ENQUIRY into the ANCIENT 
ROUTES between ITALY and GAUL; with an 
Examination of the Theory of Hannibal's Passage 
of the Alps by the Little St. Bernard. By Rover 
Exus, B.D., Fellow of St. Johu’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, price 6s. 


DOCTRINE of the PERSON 
of CHRIST: an Historical Sketch. by Ocravivs 
Gover, B.D., Fellow of Emmauuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8yo, price 33. 


A SHORT TREATISE on SIN, based 
on the Work of Julius Miiller. By Ocravics 
Grover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, price 33 6d, 


The GODHEAD of JESUS: being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 156, to which are added two 
Sermons preached before the University of Cim- 
bridge, on Good Friday and Easter Day, 1866. By 
the Rev. E. H. Perowne, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Hulsean Lecturer, 
formerly one of Her Majesty's Preachers at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 8vo, price 53. 


ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY, for Schools and Beginners. By T. 
G. Vyvyvan, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, and 
other Methods of Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. An Elementary Treatise. By 
the Rev. W. ALLEN Waitworrn, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematica in Queen's College, Liverpool. bye, 
price 163. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. Two Chap- 
ters of Arithmetic. With an Appendix containing 
the Algebraical treatment of Jermutations and 
Combinations newly set forth. By the Rev. WiL- 
wiaM ALLEN Wuitwortn, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen's College, Liverpool. Crowa 
8vo, price 3s 6d, 

Cambridge : 

DEIGHTON, BELL, aud Co. 

London: Bett and Dauvr. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


James ANTHONY FrRovpe, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


9 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 


Third Edition, enlarged. 
{Nearly ready. 


the Present Duy. 
vols, 8vo, 30s. 


By Geoxcs IIcnry Lewes. 


3 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 


Vol. IIT, 12s. 


Philosophical, and Historical. 
(Nearly ready. 


By; Joun Stcarr Mitt, M.P. 


4. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS Delivered to the University 


People’s Edition, 1s; 


of St. Andiew's. By Joun Srvuartr MILL, M.P., Rector. 
Library Edition, 5s. 


5. 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the Most 


Rev. Archbishop Mannine. Post 8vo, 103 6d [On Tuesday next, 


6. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. By Freperick 


SEEDOHM. 8yO. (Nearly ready. 


7. 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By Ettzaseru 


M. Sewett, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, 93 6d. 


8. 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HISTORY of 


By R. Wuartacy, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 
New Edition. 18mo, 2s éd. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE: his Friends and his 


Post 8vo, 93. 
[On Tuesday next. 


Times. By Joun Camppett CoLtqunoun. Second Edition. 


10. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


With nearly 400 additional Woodcuts by O. 


Re-edited by Wyarr Papworrua. 
Jewitt. 8vo, 523 6d. 


ll. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


Reconstructed and re-edited by the Author and the Rey. 


TURE, and ART. 


G. W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols., 63s. (Jn a few days. 


12 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC. 


With 2,000 


TURES, and MINES. Rewritten and enlarged by R. Hunt, F.R.S. 
Woeodcus. 3 vols., £4 14s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


13. 
PONTES CLASSICI LATINI. Sixth Edition, with 


By Joun Day 


References throughout to “ ‘The Public School Latin Primer.” 
Coniis, D.D, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


14. 
PRAXIS LATINA PRIMARIA: a Handbook of 


uestions and Exercises for Daily Use with ‘Tue Public School Latin Primer.” 
Q y 


By Joun Day Cottis, D.D. 12mo, 2s td. 


15. 
The FIRST LATIN PARSING-BOOK, adapted to 


By Joun I. Wurre, D.D, 


the Syntax of “The Public School Latin Primer.” 
12mo, 2s, 


16. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, with Notes adapted 
to “The Public School Latin Primer,” aud a New Vocabulary. By Joun T. 
Wark, D.D. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


17. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited 


with the Sanction of the Head Masters of the Puslic Sshovls included iu H.M, 
Commission. 12mo, price 2s 6:1. 


modern scholarship, The Latin Primer, 
uulike the ordinary Latin grammar, that 
appealed only to the memory, makes its 
appeal to the reason as well, and from 
the very first a boy is taught by it the 
useful task of bringing, in some degree, 
his reflective facu'ties into active exer- 
masters and upon the rising generation | cise. In this way a pupil's miud is exer- 
of England. lis chief excellence consists | cised in combining a series of facts under 
in its clear arrangement, in its philoso- | certain well defined principles, and as a 
phical detiuitions, in its compression | natural consequence, his knowledge of 
aud brevity, in its masterly conden: | the language is easily retained and easily 
ration of sume of the best results of | applied."—Jwperial Review. 


“We believe, and have reasons for be- 
lieving, the Latin Primer to be the best | 
J.utin grammar ever produced in this 
country; aud we think, with all unpreju- 
diced and competent judges, that its com- | 
pilers have, by such a compilation, con- 
ferred a very great boon upon the school- 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


By 


This day is published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
(DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 


A MONTH IN RUSsjfaq 
DURING THE MARRIAGE OF THE CZAREVITCH 
By Epwarp Dicey. With Photographic Portraits, , 


) 


? 


o 
MacmiLuan and Co., London. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
2 NEW WORK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEIs 
By R. Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. ; 


MACMILLAN and Co, London. 





———————___ 
This day is published, demy Svo, cloth, price 13s, 


THE SOPHISTES AND POLITICUS OF PLAt9 
WITH A REVISED TEXT AND ENGLISH NOTES, 
By Rev. Lewis Camrag.t, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of S:, Andrews, 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, aud Published by Macouray and Co, 
London, Publishers to the University. ' 








This day is published, 18m», cloth, price 3s 61. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH IN THR 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED AN ESSAY ON DOGMATIC PREACHING, 


By the late W. W. Survey, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
and Cauon of Christ Church. 4 


Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by Macuritan and Cp, 
London, Publishers to the University. 4 








Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

‘“‘ All the principal departments of Astronomy are discussed by the author in an 
exceedingly lucid fashion, in separate sections or books, and the greatest care seems 
to have been taken by him to bring together the latest information upon the various 
BUbjects ocosoccccecs The whole of these descriptive chapters are illustrated with 
numerous wood engraviugs of great beauty.” — Westminster Review. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, by MacmILLAN and Co., London, Pub- 
lishers to the University. 





This day is published, Vol. I., demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
OF ENGLAND: 
ITS CAUSES AND ITS RESULTS. 
By Epwanp A. Freemay, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 


* No one hitherto, till Mr. Freeman has addressed himself to the gigantic task, and 
with the happiest results, has gone through the labour of working the ore, separating 
the gold from the dross, distinguished truth from error, and building up a story out 
of all, showing that men then were moved by the same impulses that stir them to 
action now, and telling their story with a charm that woos the ear, wins the heart, 
gives pleasant questions for the judgment to solve, and confers on memory a bright 
possession for ever."—Atheneum, 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by Macmrttanand Co, 
London, Publishers to the University. 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, Told in 


detail for the first time, chiefly by the aid of original Letters, Official and other 

Documents, and Contemporary Memoirs recently made public. By Hussy 

Vizerec.y. Illustrated with an exact representation of the Diamond Necklace, 

aud a Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. In 2 vols. 

(Ready this day. 

“Tn conclusion, we are bound to say that Mr. Vizetelly has by this contribution to 
the historical literature of France, deserved well of all lovers of truth and fair play. 
He has nobly and acutely vindicated the character of an injured and murdered Quee#, 
who has now slept in a dishonoured grave for nearly seventy years, and he has uo- 
mistakably fastened on the real criminal the robbery of the Diamond Necklace. Itis 
@ strange and sorrowful story, and well has he told it."—Zondon Review. 


q a r 

SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a JounneymaN Encixeer. In 1 vol. 7s Gd. [Ready this day. 

“ We must leave this very interesting volume, which we advise those who wish to 

obtain accurate information about the working classes to read carefully for them- 

selves. They will learn more from it in two or three hours than from years of per 

sonal observation, or from the most earnest attention to the speeches and articles of 

interested advocates,"—Sunday Gazette. 

“Well worthy of perusal by members of Parliament before the Reform debates...- 

We heartily congraiulate the working men on having so able and common-sense a 

advocate.""—Johu Bull. 

“We are distinctly of opinion that a more just representation of these rel itioms, 

or of the working man himself, has never appeared in print.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yates, 
Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” “* Kissing the Rod,” &c. Reprinted from All the 
Year Round. In 3 vols. 


SOWING the WIND: a Novel. 


Liytox, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” c. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a Novel. By 


Percy FirzGeracp, Author of “ The Second Mrs. ‘Lillutson,” 





By Mrs. E. Lyx 


[Ready this day. 


&e. 
[Ready this day. 


In 3 vols. 


[Ready this day- 


ADA MOORE’S STORY: a New Novel. 


Tiystey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





——=< 











Loxron; Printed by Joun CampBe.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18;Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “ Specrarog” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 6, 1807. 
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